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Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


Administration. Within thirty days decisions 


T « NEXT FEW WEEKS are critical for the 
must be made on these points: 


1. How much money shall be asked of Congress by 
the President? 


2. What shall be said about the budget and the rais- 
ing of new revenues? 


3. What controls shall be enlarged under existing 
statutes and what controls shall be relaxed? 


4. How shall relief be administered in 1936 and how 
shall it be explained to the country that the unem- 
ployment figures are still high? 


Whenever the President wants to make vital deci- 

sions, he likes to get away either to Hyde Park or 

Warm Springs. It is natural that he would have more 

quiet and opportunity for reflection at both these places. 

vy ¥ F 

It looks as if the President will 

STATES MAY HAVE have to ask for more money from 

TO ASSUME FULL Congress but he may decide to wait 

TASK OF RELIEF till January, 1937, so as to make a 
better budgetary showing. 

There is a possibility that the relief job will be 

turned over in its entirety to the States. Federal 

money would be loaned so far as possible but super- 
vision and management would be largely local. 


Another prospect is that the Administration will 

endeavor to show how exaggerated and faulty are 
the present and past statistics on unemployment. The 
trouble with this is that persons on relief would then 
seem too numerous. This is but another way of saying 
that the cumbersome relief machine has encouraged 
many to remain on the rolls who in other times ob- 
tained jobs or support from relatives. 


The tendency of the Administration is to soft- 
pedal further regulatory legislation affecting busi- 
[Continued cn Page 3, Column 1.] 
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Severe Depression—How Methods 


Degrees of 
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Economic Control—A World Puzzle 


Governmental 


Intervention 
of Various 





Grow Out of 
Nations 


Compare With United States 


EPRESSION is recalling a les- 
D son learned by the world in war 

days—in time of emergency, 
complex economies need control and 
direction by the state. For nation 
after nation, as it has felt the surge 
of violent economic tides, has been 
reaching out a sovereign hand to 
steady the structure. 

Out of it all is coming a jig-saw 
puzzle of controls that has the world 
dizzy. The pictogram above tells the 
story. 

The first group is made up of the 
states which are exercising more 
complete control over agriculture or 
industry, or both, than does the 
United States. The systems here 
represented are of various types and 
degrees, ranging from complete own- 
ership and control by the govern- 
ment, to control of private owner- 
ship. 


SCOPE OF INTERVENTION 


In the center group are the nations 
whose intervention in aid of agricul- 
ture or industry, or both, approaches 
that of the;United States in degree. 

The third classification is made up 
of the states giving some assistance 
to their agriculture or industry, but 
not sufficient to place them in the 
second category. 

In only a few cases, however, has 
state intervention assumed war-time 
proportions. For the most part, gov- 
ernmental regulation runs a gamut of 
degrees and types, depending on the 
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characteristics of the economy in- 
volved, the extent of its need for aid, 
and the political concept and tradi- 
tions of the people. 

It may range from a completely 
planned state economy, as in Soviet 
Russia, to incidental assistance to 
certain coffee growers, as in Vene- 
zuela; from dictation of'a new eco- 
nomic order by the German Reich to 
propping a small sector of agriculture 
by Colombia. 

As the war showed the way toward 
an enlargement of the category of 
“public business,” so it aided in speed- 
ing up the trend in that direction. 
The break-up of political systems 
and the break-down of artificially ex- 
panded economic structures after 
1918 left a chaos which has been 
dealt with through government. 


DIVERGING PATHWAYS 

In addition to its old functions of 
maintaining the national defense 
and a medium of exchange and ren- 
dering certain services, the state be- 
gan to find it necessary to intervene 
actively in the “making a living” 
activities of its people. Russia 
launched out on communism, Italy 
on fascism, and a number of states 
on various stages of socialism 

As the economic dislocation seep- 
ing down through the decades finally 
came to full flood against most of the 
world in the past few years, more and 
more nations have been compelled to 
use extraordinary measures to meet 
the situation. 








The plow and the tool have vital 
roles in building the world’s economy. 
For the production and distribution 
of the fruits of the soil and the cre- 
ations of the machine are tasks for 
millions of the earth’s people and 
provide necessities, comforts, and 
luxuries for still other millions. 


WHERE AID HAS CENTERED 


Therefore, agriculture and indus- 
try have especially concerned the na- 
tions trying to protect themselves 
from the ravages of the slump. This 
concern has expressed itself in vari- 
ous measures of aid to these two im- 
portant phases of economic life. 


When President Rd@sevelt took the 
oath of office he declared: “I shall ask 
the Congress for broad Executive 
power to wage a ‘war against the 
emergency as great as the power 
which would be given to me if we 
were, in fact, invaded by a foreign 
foe.” He received control power over 
agriculture and industry as part of 
his New Deal, although the Supreme 
Court has since voided certain indus- 
trial regulations. 

If New Deal intervention in agri- 
culture and industry is taken as a 
general standard, it is possible to gain 
a picture of the rest of the world by 
broadly classifying other nations in 
relation to it. 


(Further details on the agricul- 
tural and industrial control systems 
in the various countries will be found 
on Page 3.) 
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March of the News 


WHAT’S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


eel) O YOU KNOW THAT——?” Perhaps you 


don’t and you may be glad to learn some of 
the important and interesting things that 
this feature tells you in its answers to questions that 
are arising today. 
Government Control of Economics.—How the vari- 
ous nations of the world are regulating agriculture 
and industry. 
The Canadian Trade Pact.—The reactions to the new 
commercial agreement in this country. Majority of 
the press give their approval; certain groups object and 
the Secretary of State makes a vigorous plea in its 
defense. ’ 


Prosperity’s Problem.—Turning the content of the 

pay envelope into “real” wages and providing pur- 
chasing power to the worker. 

The cities bring their problems to the nation’s Capi- 

tal—Mayors assembled in Washington talk over 
municipal housekeeping, relief, taxes and other mat- 
ters. 

The steel industry locks horns with the Labor Board, 

as elections are held to choose workers’ representa- 
tives who will try to consummate collective bargains. 

The tide of world affairs at the rip again, as Japan 

starts things in China, and America sends her Uns 
der Secretary of State to Europe along with the naval 
experts. 

Money.—Federal Reserve Bank Board looks at the 

problem of credit expansion. 

Lewis H. Brown, head of Johns-Mansville Corpora- 

tion, speaks out on the subject of taxation and kind- 
red matters which affect business and the business man, 

Our vanishing merchant marine, a newsreel of the 

decline of the nation’s shipping. 

These and many other important articles will be 

found on the following pages. 
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Balm for the Consumer 


in Treaty With Canada 

beef, cream, lumber, 
lower prices. To 
increased com- 


To American buyers of 
and whiskey—relief through 
producers of these commodities 


petition 
Such is the prospect held out by the recipro- 
cal trade treaty with Canada, which lowers 


American tariffs on these products and promises 
continued free entry for paper pulp 

In return, Canada lowers tariffs on fruits and 
vegetables, cotton, farm equipment and electri- 
cal and other machinery, and agrees to end ar- 
bitrary valuations for tariff purposes. 

Hope of the Administration Is to double frade 
with Canada in two years, bringing it substan- 
tially to the levels prevailing before the tariff 
war following the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act of 
1930. 

Announcement of the terms Is thus greeted: 

By motor car makers —Congratulations to the 
President 


By lumber dealers—“A stunning blow to the 
promised tide of recovery.” 

By former President Herbert Hoover—“Con- 
tribution toward the more abundant life—for 


Canada.” 


Utilities vs. the SEC: 
A Major Challenge 


Large utility holding companies throw down 
the gauntlet to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

First to act is the United Gas Improvement 
Company, which serves notice that it will re- 
fuse to register with the Commission by Decem- 
ber 1, as required in the Public Utility Act. 

At the same time it seeks an injunction in the 
Federal District Court at Philadelphia to pre- 





LONDON, HERE THEY COME 


Norman Davis (left), United States “Ambassador- 
at-large”, and Admiral William H. Standley, Chief 
of Naval Operations, who, with Under Secretary of 
State William Phillips, will constitute this coun- 
try’s delegates to the Disarmament Conference 
scheduled to take place in Engiand Dec. 6. 


--Underwood & Underwood. | 











vent imposition of the penalties for refusal— 
prohibition of the use of the mails. 
Promptly the SEC takes up the gauntlet. 


Forestalling injunctions, it points to the Justice 
Department’s promise not to bring criminal 
prosecutions against non-registrants but itself 
threatens civil action against them. 

In the hands of the Commission rests another 
weapon, heretofore only hinted at by Commis- 
sioner Landis. The weapon: Financial sanctions 
—the narrowing of financial markets to non- 
complying corporations. 





Crop Control at the Bar 
Of Supreme Court 


Two kinds of agriculture stand at the bar of 
judgment and argue their causes in pleas filed 
with the Supreme Court. 

One kind is agriculture guided by a national 
plan, which, as now operated by the AAA, aims 
at production geared to demand and at equality 
of farm interests with industrial interests. 

The other kind is an agriculture of independent 
producers, each taking his chance with an im- 
personal market. Its spokesmen before the 
court are not farmers, but processors of farm 
products who are taxed to provide the instru- 
ments of control. Say they: “The control law 
is unconstitutional, an exact counterpart of the 
NRA law, already declared invalid.” 

Spokesman of controlled agriculture in the 
court battle is the Government, which cites al- 
legedly similar impositions of taxation for control 
and aid that have previously been upheld by the 


Court. 

Oral argument begins December 9 with the 
nation’s eyes trained on the outcome. 
Reassurance For Mayors 
On Taxes and Relief 

To mayors of American cities, assembled in 


convention at Washington, Administration lJead- 
ers give assurance on two problems of which 
the civic heads are acutely conscious 

One is, what shall happen to the unemploy- 
ables turned back for support to their communi- 
ties by the Relief Administration? 

Answers Works Progress Administrator Hop- 


kins: “No one shall starve. Federal relief tor 
those at the bottom of the heap will continue 
for years.” 


The other question is, where are cities to get 
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Panorama of National Scene—Battle Joined on Utility Issue—Peace, Not 


| + + 
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now from real estate taxes? 
On this point President Roosevelt 
for next year a thorough-going study of the en- 
tire system of taxation, municipal, State and 
Federal, to the end that overlapping and waste 
may be avoided and burdens equitably adjusted 


comes 


promises 


Carving Up China: 
An Abrupt Interruption 


Sequence of events with a bearing on American 
and world destiny: 

November 15—Rumors that on November 20 
an autonomous state in Northern China would 
be set up under Japanese suzerainty, its popu- 
lation being close to 100 million. 

November 19—A conference between American 
State Department officials and the British Am- 
bassador at Washington. 

November 20—The President of China takes a 


strong attitude against the carving up of his 
territory, which does not take place on the 


scheduled date. Tension between Japanese mili- 
tary and cival officials reaches a state of crisis. 

Background of fact: Great Britain took the 
lead in mobilizing League of Nations powers to 
America has cooper- 
the Administration’s 


impose sanctions on Italy 
ated within the limits of 
authority. 


Three Moves to Give 
a Voice to Consumers 


Three moves in behalf of the voiceless con- 
sumer, whose purchasing power, if present in 
abundance. would force prosperity by stepping 
up demand for goods: 

The Consumers Division of the NRA begins in- 
vestigations of price spreads between production 
costs and selling prices with a view to possible 
legislation 

The AAA’s Consumers Division calls on 
consumers’ councils in 140 counties to make their 
voices heard on proposed laws and regulations 
that affect the interests of the buying public. 

The Federal Trade Commission asks for a law 
giving it power to prohibit misleading advertis- 
ing! that adversely affects the public—not merely 
that hich adversely affects competing business 
firms. 

Aim is, not to drive down labor costs or profits, 
but to lower prices so as to enlarge markets and 
production. 


local 


Planning a Final Attack 
On the Credit Puzzle 


Plans are in readiness for a final 
credit puzzle. 

Elements in the puzzle are 

First, the gold stock, up half a billion dollars 
in the past two months, has created a base for 
a vast possible expansion of “bank money”, or 


attack on the 


two. 


the money they need, practically all of which 4 | 


Wide World. 


MAIL FOR THE ‘CHINA CLIPPER’ 


Postmaster Albert Goldman (left), of Oakland, 
| Calif., hands two letters—‘“first covers’—to air 
| pilot Geore L. Boyd for the first air mail flight 


across the Paific Ocean | 
| 





credit, which ordinarily would mean a boom of 
record proportions. 

Second, this “bank money” is not actually be- 
ing created with any great speed Its quiescence 
is a symptom of the lingering depression. 

Plans for the attack on the puzzle likewise are 
in two parts. 

One is a resolute attempt to cut down the Fed- 
eral deficit now being worked over secretly by 
the Treasury and the President as they prepare 
the new budget. The aim is to reassure business 
that taxes will not be crushing, thereby encour- 
aging business loans. 

The other part is preparation to put on the 
brakes should credit expand too rapidly. Three 
sets of brakes are in readimess—the power of the 
Federal Reserve Board to raise reserve require- 
ments, to raise rediscount rates and to seli more 
than two billion dollars of Government securi- 
ties which the Reserve Banks hold. 

“Not yet needed are the brakes,” says Reserve 
Board Chairman Eccles, even though the stock 
market is rising to a four-year high. Why? Be- 
cause, stock buying is bejag done with cash; 
brokers’ loans are not following prices upward. 


Shall the Majority Rule 


In Collective Bargaining? 


Shall the majority rule prevail in the choice of 
bargaining agencies for workers in large man- 
ufacturing industries? 

“It shall not,” says the Wheeling Steel Cor- 
poration, serving notice on the National Labor 
Relations Board that it will fight to the end the 
Board’s pending order for an election to de- 
termine the sole spokesman for the workers in 
its Portsmouth, Ohio, plant. The company 
claims the right to bargain with any employe or 





War, in Foreign Trade—Farm Control at Crossroads 
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group of employes, including its company union. 

“The majority rule shall prevail,” says the La- 
bor Board, proceeding to administer the Labor 
Relations Act and applying it to manufacturing 
operations which, it claims, actually affect in- 
terstate commerce directly. 

“Aim of the Act is to equalize bargaining 
power between corporation and worker. Incor- 
poration, says the Board, is a Government-given 
privilege for property owners to unite. Union- 
ization as encouraged by the Act is held to be 
the corresponding privilege accorded to labor. 


Wings Over the Pacific: 
An Air Mail Romance 


Westward over the ocean zooms the first air- 
plane to carry trans-Pacific air mail. 

The route is to Manila and return—8,000 miles. 
The initial load weighs nearly 4,000 pounds, 
bringing the Post Office a profit of $47,000. 

At its take-off is read by Postmaster General 
Farley a message from air-minded sailor Presi- 
dent Roosevelt: “Congratulations. Even at this 
distance, I thrill at the wonder of it all.” 





Cheery News for Friends 
of Bigger Foreign Trade 


To the American Foreign Trade Council, meet- 
ing in convention at Houston, Texas, comes the 
welcome word announcing for October the larg- 
est volume of foreign trade since March, 1931. 

Figures show a healthy tendency, as Assistant 
Secretary of State Sayre defines it—exports up 
but imports up still more. 

Into the friendly atmosphere of the Council 
the President sends a message of commendation 
for his reciprocal trade treaties. They are, says 
he, the only way to assure the United States of 
protection against injurious trade barriers 
erected by other lands. 

Adds Secretary of State Hull: “They substi- 
tute instruments of commercial peace for those 
of commercial warfare, thereby aiding the main- 
tenance of peace itself. 





Threats of a Tie-up 
For Coastal Shipping 


Over 31 ports of ‘the naton’s seaboard hangs 
the threat of a general strike of longshoremen 
handling coastwise traffic. 

Cessation of work, if it comes, will be in sym- 
pathy with a smaller strike of Gulf Coast workers 
battling for recognition of an independent union 
and termination of an agreement of ship owners 


with a company union. The Labor Board had 
declined to order an election 
On the Eastern and Western coasts union 


members are penalized for handling cargoes 
loaded by non-union men. Reply of ship owners 
is resort to the courts. An injunction is sought 
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That— 
The speeches and activities of Dr. 


istration to $25,000,009. 
taking ovel the farmer rehabilita- 


The RA is that relief payments 


Rexford Guy Tugwell, Under Sec- tion business. 

retary of Agriculture, are increas- for jobs pushing 
ingly embarrassing to Henry Wal- That— scales. 

lace, Secretary of Agriculture. Dr. A plan for assigning to groups of 

Tugwell now reports directly to industry the responsibility for ab That— 


President Roosevelt and not to Mr. sorbing 


auotas 


of the country's 


must 
maintained on a sufficiently ade- 
quate scale to prevent the demand 
down 


Senator Borah will take an ac- 


That— 

Work 
officials privately report that they 
have found it difficult 
munities to sponsor projects which 





be 
Progress Administration 


wage to get com- 


are suitable to the ability of their 


unemployed. Instead, they fre- 


to public 





give preference 


Wallace, but his activities are as- unemployed is getting attention tive part in opposition to a per- rks pi . hicl { 
: from Mai. George L. Berry. the works projects which cannot sat- 
sociated with the Department of sini. S ee ae manent NRA, or a new potato con- isfactorily be carried out with 
P 5 Ww ‘ a) tor vu ; s5tact < t l ll 
Agriculture and the AAA. new Coordinator for Industrial trol act, or any more drastic cur- vallabie a eee 
Cooperation avaliable relleI ijabdor. 
* « ‘ tailments under the AAA in the 
That— * O% coming session of .Congress. ee 
. i. That— 
AAA officials, expecting the Su- That x Ok ‘ 
1 ty] aks bill Secretary Roper, a staunch support- 
yxreme Court to end the Bankhead he new styie one dollars Dis Thai— oe : ‘ 
I : oeeeti leat ut Sie : bl er of the United States Coast Guard, 
lan of compulsory cotton control, ould ave been pul oul a monta The public road construction : 
! P ties wetaie } : would welcome the transfer of that 





already are looking around for a ago by the Treasury if someone program may be much larger than service to the Commerce Depart- 
new basis on which to build a dif- hadn't made a mistake in the js indicated by the allotments | : : 
ent t} 10 lide ‘ Vv 
ferent type of compulsory-control numbering. made to the Bureau of Public pagan a ee 
plan. Roads Between $500,000,000 and he - a re ak a be 
r That $700,000,000 of farm-to-market 7 — eh oui eee. ‘ 
That— The Acminiairalen is not grant- road projects have been approved veplbscid bs nang ee 
Louis McHenry Howe. Seeretary ing the 25 per cent preterential to by the WPA and officials expect bencsiten & anit ot he Wave. 
to President Roosevelt. after a long all American products over for- that rural communities will favor the x x 
serious illness is gettine back into eign products on PWA projects be- them over other types of projects. Thal 
harness as an adviser on political cause in at icast one instance the jn ashe ? ae a 
: result would be to create a mon- oe ee ees ena allan 
problem eneiy Sen ene coemmeus That— Banking and Currency anticipates 
iii ; aid High Treasury circles do not ex- many measules will be introduced 
That— pect the Canadian Trade Agrce- for action by the committee during 
The assets behind relief loans to That ment to bring about any decrease the coming session of Congress, 
farmers, carried at $74,000,000 by Government relief policy for the in customs revenue. On the con- Chairman Steagall will head off all 
the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- next few years may be partially trary, Treasury officials privately such legislation except that spon- 
ministration, are being written determined by theories advanced predict an increased volume to sored by the Administration as 
down by the Resettlement Admin- by some high Federal economists make up for the lower rates. must.” 
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against Gulf longshoremen to prevent interfer- 


ence with operations, and the Department of 
Justice is asked to investigate whether West 
coast unions are interfering with interstate 


commerce... The Department of Labor appoints 
a 3-man committee of conciliation. 


A Banker's Dire View 
of the Tax Burden 


Picture of America as seen by a banker, J. P. 
Morgan, after 30 years under present tax rates: 

Business men will have quit work because, 
even if able to make money, they will be unable 
to keep it. They will be working eight months 
of the year to pay the cost of Government. 

Major fortunes will be wiped out. 

Colleges, libraries and museums will be bank- 
rupt through elimination of their endowments. 





A 10-year Program 
Of Low-cost Housing 


Shaping into a definite legislative plan is a 
long-term program for housing, sponsored by 
Senator Robert F. Wagner (Dem.), of New York. 

First point would be to gather all present Fed- 
eral agencies concerned with housing, numbering 
about 40, into a Federal Division within the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

Second point would be to provide a subsidy 
for low-cost dwellings amounting to 30 per cent 
of the cost of labor and materials, the rest of 
the capital being provided by local housing au- 
thorities. 


Estimate of the cost for the first of the 10 
years envisioned in the program: One billion 
dollars. 


Two chief obstacles confront Senator Wag- 


te 





~ Wide World. 
GAS MASKS AND STEEL HELMETS 


Ciashes between union pottery workers who are 


striking for higher wages and local officers of 
Barberton, O., are marked: by scenes resembling 
military warfare. Sheriff James Flower of Bar- 
berton, dressed for battle, directs activities of 50 
deputy sheriffs who sent gas and tear bombs into 
crowds that attempted to storm the pottery plant 
| after a day of rioting. 








ner’s plan. One is the Administration’s insistent 
desire to cut Federal outlay. The other is the 
determined opposition of real estate interests to 
a move calculated to reduce the pressure of need 
on which property values are based. 


A Ray of Hope for Limits 
On World Armaments 


What hope of relief from the burden of build- 
ing and maintaining a larger and larger navy? 

Perhaps much, perhaps little. But at least a 
ray is seen by the Administration in the London 
Naval Conference, scheduled to begin Dec. 6. 

Heading the delegation is Norman H. Davis, 
the President’s ‘“ambassador-at-large,” who has 
labored hard to breathe life into the defunct 
disarmament conference of the League of Na- 
tions. 

Objectives to be sought at the conference, as 
laid down by the President: Opposition to cre- 
ating additional tonnage that will cost peoples 


more than they now are called on to pay; no 
condoning of Japan’s seizure of Manchuria 


(Manchukuo),. 
This year’s cost of America’s navy—459 mil- 
lion dollars. 





How the Coal Industry 
Lines Up On New Code 


Extent of compliance with the newly estab- 
lished coal code—five-sevenths of the entire in- 
dustry as measured by tonnage of output. 

So reports Coal Administrator Hosford, as he 
rules that all Government purchases of coal 
must be made from firms adhering to the code. 

Leader of the non-compliers is the Pittsburgh 
Coal Company, largest independent producer. It 
applies to the Federal District Court at Pitts- 
burgh for an injunction against operation of the 
law, which is declared to foster evils greater than 
those it aims to remedy. 

Seven hundred miles to the southwest a sim- 
ilar injunction is sought by the Alabama Fuel 
and Iron Company at Birmingham, Ala. This 
company, owning so-called captive mines, repre- 
sents the steel industry, which took its place 
among the bitterest opponents of the Guffey 
Act before it became law. 

A third court challenges 
the Carter Coal Company of Washington, D. C., 
already has been argued; a decision impends. 


law, brought by 


f the 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 


ness. But the radical group in 


Congress will hardly be suppres- | 


sed. 


A situation that cannot be fore- | 
| eign countries are herewith pre- 


seen at the moment is the 
after effect of further decisions by 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States with respect to New Deal 
legislation. The farm elements 
may become irritated to find that 
the whole agricultural set-up was 
built on a house of cards. Resent- 
ment against the Court may be 
outweighed by greater resentment 
against the New Deal lawyers for 
having devised an unconstitutional 
scheme that will be difficult to cor- 
rect overnight. 


. Th ; 1 i 
e general im- 
COURT WILL pression here 


SOON DECIDE among we 1] in- 
FATE OF AAA formed lawyers is 

that Supreme Court 
precedents indicate a ruling ad- 
verse to the New Deal on the first 
AAA law. This may extend also 
to the so-called AAA amendments 
which were intended to strengthen 
the processing tax by correcting 
flaws that cropped up in the 
studies of the Schechter case de- 
cision, 


The Republican opposition, of | 


course, will tell the farmers 
that they could have been given 
the benefit of higher prices by ad- 
justment plans that are within the 
Constitution. The New Deal is in 
for some tough sledding in the 
courts because so many trick pro- 
visions have been inserted that 
really are not well grounded and 
which tend to invalidate all of a 
law. 


Thus for example, the final ef- 

fect of the Public Utility hold- 
ing company law is to make it easy 
for the utilities to escape regula- 
tion by the Federal Government 
for the next few years, and maybe 
altogether when the reaction sets 
in against the New Deal. This kind 
of law drafting could not have 
been better managed if the utilities 
had instructed Messrs. Corcoran 
and Cohen how to do it. 


, 2 Ww 

Some day the dis- 
LIBERALS ARE eslenmaat of true 
SURE TO BE iberals as to the 
DISAPPOINTED New Deal will far 
exceed the resent- 
ment of the conservatives. For the 
latter expected nothing. The lib- 
erals, however, expected much. 
They had reason to believe liberal 
objectives would come nearer at- 
tainment under Mr. Roosevelt 

than under any other President. 


The bungling of constitutional 

aspects and tne poor adminis- 
trative job being done will only 
play eventually into the hands of 
reactionaries. For if a real reac- 
tion against the New Deal does 
set in, most everything will be 
wiped out—the good as well as 
the bad. 


The Literary Digest poll 

shows that some sort of a re- 
action has begun already. Repub- 
lican managers probably will make 
the mistake, however, of thinking 
that the poll means any Republi- 
can nominee can win. Many peo- 
ple are opposed to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
policies but many are not ready to 
embrace Hoover Republicanism or 
any other kind of Republicanism. 
In a Digest poll even the Town- 
sendites would vote “no”. But 


would they vote in November, | ence with business. 


1936, for a Republican nominee 


| handicraft production, 


+ GROWTH OF WORLD ECONOMIC 


| GOVERNMENT is on the march— 

into agriculture and industry. 
At least that is the picture in many 
of the countries of the world. When 
these two important economic ac- 
tivities have become too hard- 
pressed, government has found it 
necessary to step into the situation. 


How far have the nations gone in | 


this process of making private busi- 
ness public—that is, to what extent 
are they exercising control over ag- 
riculture and industry? 

To find the answer, an exhaustive 
survey has been made of authori- 


tative sources in Washington and | 
facts regarding state control in for- | 


sented. In future issues of The 
United States News will appear sur- 
veys of financial and public utility 
control in other countries. 


WHERE CONTROL IS RIGID 

Following the classifications set 
forth in the pictogram on the first 
page, those countries which have a 
rigidly controlled economy are: 

U. S. S. R.—The Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics has the most 
completely state-controlled econ- 
omy in the world. The control is 
based on public ownership. 

Believing that ills of a capitalist 
world can be traced to a lack of co- 
ordination in economic processes 
and a lack of balance between ca- 
pacity to produce and capacity of 
the people to buy, the Soviets 
espouse economic organization and 
operation according to a definite 
plan. For such a plan to be effective, 
in the opinion of the communists, 
it must be under state control. The 
whole Russian economy, therefore, 
is treated as a single enterprise, 
with means of production and dis- 
tribution belonging to the state. 

The present stage of the Soviet 
plan, according to Joseph Stalin, is 
state socialism, a “preparatory step” 
to communism. There is still, how- 
ever, a little “private” agriculture, 
and petty 
trade and personal services. In 
theory, this consists in the sale by 
the immediate producer of his own 
products, which in practice is very 
difficult. 

Property in land has been abol- 
ished. Ninety per cent of the cul- 
tivated land is occupied by collective, 
communal or state farms. The lat- 
ter are conducted as models. The 
peasants pay “rent” to the state in 
the form of taxes and grain collec- 
tions. Small plots of land, each 
having a small house, may be 
“rented” from the state for from 
five to forty-five years, althouch 
more than twenty-five years is ex- 
ceptional. 

The government directs the fit- 
ting of agriculture into the general 
economy of the nation, and aids 
farmers in carrying out of the pro- 
gram through loans, machinery, 
scientific advice, and so on. The 
farmers, in turn, sell the govern- 
ment what they produce over and 
above their needs with sometimes a 
little for the free market sale. The 
state controls the distributing ma- 
chinery. 

Industry in the Soviet Republic is 
in the hands of huge trusts or cor- 
porations owned and controlled by 
the government. The plan for each 
industry states the articles to be 
produced, the quantity, the means 
of production, the prices, the wages, 
and what taxes will be collected. 

Orders for production are based 








who doesn’t believe in the social 
security act that has just been 
passed? 


The Republican party is not 

yet as strong as the anti-New 
Deal sentiment of the country. 
Maybe it will be in 1938. But the 
Administration has eleven months 
in which to execute some political 
somersaults and to ward off the 


| blow in 1936. The trend is toward 
| less radicalism and less interfer- 
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How the Nations Are Regulating Industry and Agriculture 





During the Business Crisis 


on consumption needs in some part 
of the economy. An effort is being 
made to carry out a Marxian prin- 
ciple—“from each according to his 
capacity, to each according to his 
needs.” 


THE ITALIAN SYSTEM 
ITALY.—The first experiment in 
complete control without ownership 
is the Italian Corporative State. A 
militant nationalist philosophy has 
subordinated the welfare of the in- 
dividual to the welfare of the state. 
Fascism recognizes the private in- 
dividual as the normal producer of 
goods. But when the wheels of the 
national economy fail to turn 
smoothly the state may intervene in 
private enterprise. 

The government has _ exercised 
active supervision in agriculture— 
in launching and supporting far- 
reaching land reclamation and util- 
ization projects, and directing “self- 
sufficiency” programs. The recla- 
mation of the Pontine Marches and 
the “battle of grain” under the 
sponsorship of the government are 
two examples of the agarian policy. 
Prices of agricultural as well as in- 
dustrial products are strictly con- 
trolled so as to keep the cost of liv- 
ing within the wage range per- 
mitted. 

The Fascist Charter of Labor as- 
serts the right of the state to con- 
trol directly all forces of production. 
It is the guardian alike of capital 
and labor, establishing the rights 
and duties between them. Each is 
compelled to carry out its activities 
for the welfare of the entire state, 
and keep peace between themselves 
at any cost. Strikes and lockouts 
are forbidden, and special labor 
courts settle their disputes. The 
Charter sets a six-day week (modi- 
fied under the present state of 


emergency), but does not fix hours. 
It declares against a minimum 
wage. 


It has been declared: “The cor- 
porative system on the one hand, 
and specific legislative measures on 
the other, which empower the State 
to control the industrial activities 
of the nation, have placed the 
Fascist Government in a position to 
guide and direct Italian production 
in a manner which finds no parallel 
in any other country with the excep- 
tion of Soviet Russia.” 


GERMANY’S PROGRAM 

GERMANY. — National Socialism 
proceeds on the Fascist theory that 
the welfare of the State is para- 
mount to that of the individual. To 
that end, the economic activities of 
the people are closely supervised and 
directed by the Reich. 

The following quotation from a 
Reich official reveals the theory back 
of the agricultural program of com- 
plete control: 

“German agriculture cannot figure 
on high profits as long as there are 
unemployed and paupers left. Nor 
do the professions connecting the 
producer and the consumer exist for 
their own sakes. They only are nec- 
essary collectors, manufacturers, 
of agricultural 
goods.” 

The production, distribution and 
prices of all agricultural produces 
are strictly regulated. Goods which 
fall under the regulations cannot be 
sold directly .to consumers by 
the producer, but are distributed 
through the marketing associations 
which carry out the regulatory or- 
ders of the Reich. These groups 
tend to balance the interests from 
producer to consumer from point of 
view of national economy, and not 
to obtain high economic profits for 
the whole group, as is the case in 
the industrial syndicates. 

German industry, which is inte- 
grated and cartelized, is under the 
control of the Ministry of Industry. 
The latter has the power to wbro- 
gate agreements, restrict new fac- 
tories, machinery, and investments, 
establish new cartels, control prices 
of industrial products except lux- 
uries, and regulate profits. 


JAPAN’S ‘PATRIARCHY’ 

JAPAN.—“A patriarchy” might be 
the term used to describe the un- 
usual agricultural and _ industrial 
system of Japan. 

In the realm of agriculture, the 
Government has been especially ac- 
tive with regard to rice, tobacco, and 
silk culture. While exercising strict 
regulation over export and import 
trade in order to protect these 
phases of agriculture, the Japanese 
Government has also employed di- 
rect control measures. 

Under the Rice Act, the Govern- 
ment has power to purchase, sell, 
exchange, work up or store rice, 
when it considers the action neces- 
sary to regulate the suppiy or the 
market price. The silk control law 
places in the hands of the govern- 
ment strong supervision over the 
production and marketing of raw 
silk, and requires the licensing of 
silk manufacturers. The Govern- 
ment monopoly bureau for tobacco 





regulates and supervises all cultiva- 
tion of the product, purchases the 
yield at fixed prices, manufactures 
in its own plants the tobacco prod- 
ucts, and governs domestic as well 
as foreign sales. 

Industry in Nippon is unusually 
well integrated and fused—the en- 
tire structure being in the hands of 
a half dozen magnates. The gov- 
ernment supervises its capitalization 
and has power to intervene in the 
structure, if necessary. It rigidly 
supervises prices by setting an up- 
per limit, and lays down hour and 
wage regulations for the workers. 
The latter are not organized, and 
there is a patriarchal relationship 
between them and the employers. 

SWEDEN.—Even before the war, 
Sweden had begun to extend gov- 
ernmenta! influence into agriculture 
and industry. 

Domestic prices of wheat and rye 
are fixed, and so graduated during 
the marketing season as to encour- 
age a more regulated flow of grain 
to market. Price-control is exer- 
cised over the sugar beet and reen- 
forced by an import monopoly con- 
trolled by the government 

There is some state-owned indus- 
try. In addition to railway and 
communication lines, public own- 
ership extends to thirty-three per 
cent of the mines. Thirty-four per 
cent of the electric power used in 
the country is generated in public 
plants. State monopolies have been 
established in tobacco, 
wholesale drugs, coffee, and com- 
bustible liquids. 


DENMARK. — State control in 


liquor, 





Denmark means regulation of ag- 
riculture, the principal occupation 
of the people. In addition to strict 
supervision over trade in order to 
protect farming, strong internal 
measures have been adopted. Hog 


| 
| 
| 


production, slaughtering, prices, and | 


marketing is under close supervision 
of the state. 

Minimum prices have been estab- 
lished for all farm products sold in 
the domestic market. In addition to 
the fixing of the price of sugar 
beets, factories and refineries have a 
monopoly under state regulation for 
manufacturing and refining, as well 
as exporting and importing sugar. 


AUSTRALIA. — The Australian 
Government has intervened actively 
in support of agriculture. In ad- 
dition to protective trade regulation, 
it has employed other extraordinary 
measures, such as aiding the farmer 
in marketing his products through 


means of both compulsory and vol-° 


untary pooling boards. 

Monopolistic control, with the gov- 
ernment taking the bulk of the 
farmers’ output and either paying a 
fixed price or guaranteeing a price to 
the producer, has been set up for 
sugar, cotton, wheat, and flour. 

Industries are concentrated for 
the most part in two of the States. 

Highly developed social legislation 
protects the workers. 


TURKEY.—The principal occupa- 
tion of the Turkish people is agri- 
culture. Consequently, govern- 
mental control measures are most 
highly developed in this field. The 
tobacco monopoly was participated 
in by the Government for years be- 
fore the war. But new laws by the 


CONTROLS + 





Republic have tightened up the con- 
trol. 

For example: the product may be 
grown only in the districts approved 
by the Government and in the 
quantities it decides upon. Picking, 
drying, transfer of the product from 
farm to storage houses, weighing 
and grading are all rigorously super- 
vised. Likewise, manufacturing 
and marketing operations are con- 
trolled. 

A state sugar monopoly, in addi- 
tion to controlling import, regulates 
purchases from domestic refin- 
eries. Special aid has been extended 
to wheat and other lesser products 
of the Turkish agricultural econ- 
omy. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





POLAND.—The government in Po- | 


land has taken a direct part in the 
organized selling agencies for agri- 
cultural products, maintains a com- 
plete monopoly over cultivation, 
price, marketing, and manufacture 
of tobacco, and restricts sugar pro- 


duction. 





NEW ZEALAND. — In New Zea- 
land a virtual dictatorship has been 
proclaimed over all processes of ag- 
riculture. Governmental influence 
is extending into the small indus- 
trial section of the national econ- 
omy through strict labor regula- 
tions. 

PORTUGAL and AUSTRIA.—Both 
are in the act of establishing 
a fascist control over their small 
farming and industrial activities. 

SPAIN and MEXICO. Are 
launched upon broad plans for so- 
cializing and bringing under collec- 
tive control agriculture and indus- 
try. 


URUGUAY.—Has embarked on a | 


“Third Republic,” with the state su- 
pervising and compelling cultivation 
of the land, and owning such things 
as packing plants, banks, insurance 


companies, munitions factories, and, 
the like, in addition to transporta- 


| tion and communication facilities. 


ARGENTINA.—In addition to pro- 
tecting its agriculture by external 
trade controls the government has 
resorted to internal measures. There 
is a large degree of official super- 
vision and regulation to reduce pro- 
duction and marketing costs. Sugar 
production is restricted. Minimum 
prices have been established for} 
wheat, corn and flaxseed. Grain 
exchanges ‘are closely regulated. 


BULGARIA.—In addition to in- 
stituting price-fixing and monopo- 
listic control of trade in wheat and, 
other cereals, the government has) 
established domestic grain purchas-! 
ing control. Strict reguiation is ex-: 
ercised over production and sale of 
sugar, and assistance is extended to; 
cooperative farm marketing. 

HUNGARY.—The government has 


established a tobacco monopoly,! 
and strictly regulates the sugar, 


| dairy and hog industries. 


Those countries which are exer- 
cising control over agriculture and 
industry to about the degree pro-| 
vided for under the American New 
Deal are as follows: 

UNITED KINGDOM.—The power 
of His Majesty’s Government has 
been felt more strongly in agricul- 
ture than industry during the past 
few years. 

Sir Josiah Stamp has declared: 

“There has been nothing short of 
a revolution in the outlook of agri- 
culture in the last three or four 
years, brought about by the most 
drastic government intervention 
and compulsion and use of govern- 
ment money.” 

In addition to external protection 
of farming through protective du- 
ties, the government has adopted 


[Continued on Page 19, Col. 2.] 
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ACK in the Pine Mountain cottage in 

Georgia that js his “second home,” in the 

little community where he stands as a shin- 
ing symbol of hope for the unhoping, the Presi- 
dent prepared for his final task of outlining the 
nation’s budget, the second since he has been in 
office. 

As the first week-end in Warm Springs ap- 
proached, he awaited two men, called to advise 
with him. Acting Director of the Budget Daniel 
Bell, young enthusiastic “career man” who has 
helped guide the blue pencil since his predeces- 
sor, Lewis Douglas, parted ways with the Presi- 
dent, was one of them. 

The other was the veteran watchdog of House 
Appropriations, quizzical Representative Buch- 
anan, hailed up from his home from Texas. 

Warm Springs, with its population chiefly made 
up of children at the infantile paralysis sani- 
tarium, happy over the annual Thanksgiving pil- 
grimage, their gala day of the year, restrained 
and a little wistful for all the spirit of optimism 
and independence with which they were instilled, 
greeted the 30 or more people who made up the 
Presidential party; the President, Assistant Sec- 
retary McIntyre, a small secretarial staff from 
the White House, the familiar Secret Service 
men, and a score or more of others, the press 
and picture men. 


TEA FOR THE JUSTICES 
Almost up to the minute of his departure the 
White House, and the Executive Offices hummed 
with life. The long line of visitors who always 
swarm the office corridors at the eleventh hour, 
some with appointments, some merely hoping. 

And when the last visitor had left or been 
turned away, the President hurried through the 
colonnade to the diplomatic reception room to 
greet the new Minister from Latvia and indulge 
in the gracious if conventional exchange of dip- 
lomatic amenities that such occasion requires. 

Then came, in their solemn dignity, the mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court of the United States 
on their annual visit when they inform the 
President that their tribunal is again in session. 
They were a little late with the news this time, 
but it wasn‘t their fault; timelier call was post- 
poned, due to the fact that the President was 
still fishing when return of the justices to duty 
was news. 

However, if a precedent was broken no teacups 
were. Just to lend still another touch of variety 
to the staid affair, hitherto quite stag, Mrs. 
Roosevelt graciously appeared to help her hus- 
band receive: 

Another far more intimate social occasion was 
a more or less unannounced gathering of the 
“Nourmahal” party, which included one of the 
“other Roosevelts,” Kermit, son of Theodore, who 
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The Struggle For Peace 


By HOMER CUMMINGS. 
Attorney General of the United States. 


JOTHING is more fundamental than peace. Its 

preservation is a problem which confronts 

all well-disposed governments in all parts of the 
world. * * ¢ 

Those who expected that the dream of inter- 
national peace would be realized without seri- 
ous effort and in some immediate and miracu- 
lous manner have been grievously disappointed. 
Moreover, there are a large number of people 
who seem to resent the idea that war can be 
prevented, and insist that human effort in this 
direction is futile. There are, also, large groups 
in all lands who appear to take a perverse de- 
light in crying “failure” when peace movements 
prove abortive or when treaties are threatened 
or broken. 

Yet nothing could be more ill-advised than 
the thoughtless cry of “failure” in connection 
with these great adven- 
tures. The word “failure” 
is far more applicable to 
those who are not even 
willing to try. * * * We 
are beginning to learn that 
life is the common adven- 
ture of all mankind, and 
that the intimate contacts 
of modern civilization have 





made it also a common 
destiny. We are begin- 
ning to realize that war 


Homer 5. Cummings 
Attorney General of 
the United States 


has become so all-inclusive 

in its sweeping disasters 

that there can be no peace 

except a peace common to all the world; and 

no lasting prosperity unless shared by all. 
[From a radio address, Nov. 21.] 





No Revival For the NRA 


By GEORGE L. BERRY 
Coordinator of Industrial Cooperation. 


AM in no way and no form whatsoever at- 

tempting to revive the NRA. In the letters I 
have received from thousands of substantial 
business men and labor leaders, I find a fairly 
general agreement that no further “emergency” 
legislation is desired. 

I do find, however, a widespread belief that 
the fundamental] policies of maintaining fair 
competitive and labor standards are sound and 
desirable. Responses concurring in this view 
have come from heads of great corporations with 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
TOP HATS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


Dr. Alfred Bilmanis (left), newly appointed Min- 
ister of Latvia to the United States, escorted by 
Richard Southgate, of the Department of State, 
appears to present his credentials to President 


Roosevelt. Minister Bilmanis is the first Diplo- 
matic representative of his nation since 1927, when 
the legation was closed. 











belongs to the group of festive fishermen who 
enjoy periodically with the President the hos- 
pitality of Skipper Vincent Astor. 


THE CANADIAN AGREEMENT 


It had been a week packed with drama, for the 
lightning negotiations of the Canadian trade 
agreement had been followed by 48 hours of sus- 
pense over its contents after the ceremonial sign- 
ing in the full glare of publicity. 

The setting for its release, like the signing, was 
spectacular. “The former took place in the Presi- 
dent’s own office instead of the somber chambers 
of the Secretary of State; the latter in the great 
state dining room of the White House with 
the President sitting in his high-backed chair 
beneath the great portrait of Abraham Lincoln, 

At the table on his right was Secretary Hull, 
on his left Secretary Wallace and behind them 
a whole galaxy of experts ready to “fill in” when 











dent couldn’t furnish. 

Rain beat down outside. With his usual in- 
formality the President began his talk—only a 
few words—and then began reading the prepared 
statement which had cost many an hour in prep- 
aration by the members of the committee from 
of half a dozen departments. While he read 
the President interpolated explanations with 
here and there an “off the record” pleasantry. 
The correspondents followed the text. 

The mimeographed sneets of explanation were 
more numerous than the text of the treaty itself 
and they had arrived in a taxicab from the State 
Department, dramatically, at the last minute be- 
fore the hundred or more writers were summoned 
into the dining room from the East Room. 

More than an hour aiier it had begun the 
gathering was over and typewriters clicked well 
into the night. 


ASSAILING TARIFF WALLS 

Whatever may be the final judgment as to 
the results of this piece of statecraft, to the ob- 
server who watched the President when he next 
met with the press it was a moment of elation 
for him that did not fade. The press session it- 
self developed little further on the subject of the 
pact—it was Tuesday and too early for reactions. 
George Peek, it was learned, whose functions 
since the Import-Export Bank have lain dormant 
are much of a mystery, was to study the question 
of exports in general affected by the new agree- 
ment. But there already had been evidence that 
Secretary Hull was losing no time in his constant 
assault of the world’s tariff walls for the Nether- 
lands Minister, Jonkheer van Haersma, called 
with members of the Holland Trade Delegation 
and it was announced that an impending recip- 
rocal treaty with his country was discussed. 


VISITOR FROM SCANDINAVIA 


Another visitor from Scandinavia was Carl 
Joachim Hambro, President of the Norwegian 
Parliament, presented by his nation’s Ambassa- 
dor. But Mr. Hambro’s mission in America it 
seemed, was spfritual rather than diplomatic. He 
is here speaking on the Oxford Group and its 
influence on the affairs of nations as well as in- 
dividuals. 

The movement is the outgrowth of what was 
once known here as Buchmanism, or later 
“Bookmanism,” a non-sectarian religious move- 


The Executive in His ‘Second Home’—Thanksgiving Holidays at Warm Springs— 
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Susaweul & Daleeana 
WANNA BUY A CHRISTMAS SEAL? 


Miss Jane Marsh obtains official endorsement of 

the Executive for the annual sale of Christmas 

Seals by selling the first few sheets at the White 

House. The President proposes to help in the 

campaign to eradicate tuberculosis by using the 
seals on all of his Yuletide gifts. 














ment which Mr. Hambro e«eclares, has already ex- 
ercised its influence on leading statesmen of 
Europe toward a more unselfish relationship be- 
tween nations. Whether Mr. Hambro discussed 
this with the President or confined himself to ob- 
servations regarding the League of Nations, to 
which he is a delegate, or to mere amenities, was 
not revealed. 


“NO ONE WILL STARVE!” 


Two other subjects took up an Important share 
of the President’s crowded days before he left 
Washington: they were relief and foreign affairs. 

There was the meeting with the Mayors when 
the President told a hundred of them, who filled 
his oval office, that relief would not be stopped 









of the country’s tax structure might be discussed. 

As to foreign affairs, much was said behind 
closed doors, little or nothing revealed. As Japan 
threatened to swallow Northern China and sud- 
denly stopped before taking the first bite and 
as Britain withheld her hand in dealing with 
Italy, there were many conversations with the 
Secretary of State, Undersecretary Phillips, As- 
sistant Secretary Moore and others. 


FUTURE OF OUR NAVY 

Among the most pressing matters under the 
head of foreign relations was, of course, the im- 
minent naval conferences at London which will 
be attended not merely by our roving Ambassa- 
dor Norman Davis who sits in on all such meet- 
ings, but by Undersecretary Phillips, who will ob- 
serve for a time and then return to Washington. 

On the stalwart shoulders of Admiral Stand- 
ley, Chief of Naval Operations, and his assistants 
in the Navy will rest the burden of technical 
judgment. 

It is no wonder that up to the last moment be- 
fore his departure, in fact on board his train as 
it stood in the Union Station in Washington, the 
President conferred with Secretary Hull. 


A WARM SPRINGS WELCOME 

The trip southward was uneventful, with 
no stops except those necessitated by routine 
operation. No appearances, no speeches. 

For the most part the President worked and 
chatted in his office on wheels. When he ar- 
rived at Warm Springs, there was the usual wel- 
coming celebration, elaborated with a Boy Seout 
band that played lustily. Several hundred peo- 
ple from the village and others from the coun- 
tryside were present. 


BUDGET AND OTHER WORK 

The President was soon deep in his budget. 
No callers for the week end were scheduled; it 
was to be q period of rest and work. .There are 
three speeches to prepare and perhaps the an- 
nual message to Congress to outline. Then, on 
Nov. 29 he is to go to Atlanta to dedicate the 
first PWA slum clearance project. 

But the calm that has descended on the “little 
White House” is the quiet before the opening gun 
of the campaign. Preparations for the “home- 
coming” at Atlanta are believed to include a 
ringing pronouncement of policy, a statement of 
issues which, it is estimated, will be heard by an 
assemblage of a hundred thousand. 

This is to be followed, on Dec. 9, by a talk be- 
fore the American Farm Bureau Federation in 
Chicago. The same day, he will give the con- 
vocation talk at Notre Dame University. 

Then back to Washington. 

H. R. BAUKHAGE. 


























far-flung interests, and little business men who 
operate single factories and other enterprises in 
small towns from which the trend of opinion of 
the masses may be discerned. 

Recognition of the inseparable common inter- 
ests which capital, labor and management have 
in the continued profitable operation of industry 
is the root from which has sprung the central 
purpose of the industry discussions which are to 
begin here on Dec. 9. 

I feel that the man, whether he be called an 
employer, or an employe, who disregarcs that 
common bond of interest, is consciously or not, 
betraying the industry in which he is engaged. 

If legisletion should be agreed upon by a ma- 
jority of the council, it naturally will be pro- 
posed to the Congress. 


[From an address Nov. 20 before the Wash- 
ington Society of Engineers.] 


TVA and Regional Planning 


By DR. ARTHUR E. MORGAN 
Chairman of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
N the area of the Tennessee Valley Authority 

regional planning of several kinds is now 
going on. The Tennessee River is a great po- 
tential waterway for navigation. Also by build- 
ing dams on its tributaries assistance can be 
given to flood control plans on the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers. More than that, the same 
works which are useful for navigation and power 
can be used to develop milliéns of horsepower of 
electrical energy. * * * 

By controlling the entire Tennessee River as 
a single project it is possible to control floods, 
to very greatly improve navigation, and to de- 
velop far more prime power and at a far lower 
cost than though private companies should try 
to develop the different sites one by one. 

Another kind of regional planning in the Ten- 
nessee Valley region has to do with control of 
soil erosion. * * * Millions of acres of fine fertile 
land have been destroyed and abandoned, with 
great gullies cut through it, gullies sometimes 
large enough to drop a good sized house into. 
Millions of more acres are being ruined in the 
same way. * * * Individual farmers and the 
States have not been able to stop this, so the 
national Government has taken hold. 

The TVA begins by developing cheaper ways 
to make phosphate fertilizers the farmers can 
afford. Then it teaches them to raise crops that 
store nitrogen. The next step is to plow great 





terraces around the hillsides with tractor-drawn 
machines, to make the water run off more slowly. 
Then the farmer plants his grass crops and the 
land will not wash. 

No. private company would undertake this 








program for there is no profit in it. The indi- 
vidual farmers can not plan and carry out the 
program. Only the Government can do it. Un- 
less it is done, this region will be destroyed like 
large parts of Greece, Spain and China. That 
is a job of regional planinng. 

In eariier days the TVA area and the adjoin- 
ing region had the finest hardwood forests out- 
side the Tropics. But lumbermen slaughtered 
the forests and then burned them over and 
abandoned the land and the communities of peo- 
ple who had left farms to become forest work- 
ers. The resulting poverty and despair in these 
abandoned communities was very great. Now 
the Government comes in and buys much of 
this cut-over waste mountain land, and will care 
for its reforestation. * * * 

Regional planning is not something new and 
mysterious. It is as old as civilization and was 
born with civilization. It is simply the process 
of facing the large problems about us and meet- 
ing them in an orderly, comprehensive manner, 
for the benefit of our neghbors as well as of 
ourselves, and for the future as well as for the 
present. 

{From a Radio Address, Nov. 19:] 





Housing and Recovery 


By ROBERT F. WAGNER 
United States Senator from New York, 


HROUGHOUT the last quarter-century, the 

quantity and quality of our housing activity 

have been the barometers of our national well- 
being. * * * 

The first stages of recovery in 1933 and early 
1934, caused by increasing the purchasing power 
of the farmer and the factory worker, were im- 
peded seriously because the pick-up was not 
passed down the line to include the building 
trades. On the other hand, the best signs of a 
more sure-footed revival today are to be found 
in the quickening of construction. In 94 repre- 
sentative cities, new residential buildings rose 
from 5,184 in the first half of 1934 to 11,887 in 
the last half of 1935, a gain of 130 per cent. Last 
month showed an improvement of 109 per cent 
over October of last year. 

For these gains we offer praise to the policies 
that brought them about. But we in responsible 
positions must temper our jubilation with sober 
realism. We cannot escape the fact that our 
heavy industries are even today far below their 
normal rate of operations. Building activity 
during the first half of this year was only one- 
seventh as great as in the first half of 1929. 
During the first eight months of 1935, while the 





index of industrial production rose to 87, the in- 
dex of residential construction was frozen at 20. 
Certain it is that this lag, which is serious if not 
menacing, constitutes a challenge to the ingenu- 
ity of industry and government. 

If this lag in home building were due to an 
overfed, glutted market, we could only shrug 
our shoulders in the face of the inevitable. But 
on the contrary, in city and in country our peo- 
ple as a whole have long been shockingly un- 
derhoused. Even in so-called good times, sta- 
tistics showed that while one-half of the popu- 
lation had decent incomes, only one-third were 
decently sheltered. 

To any wide-awake person, these statistics 
merely confirm the obvious. Even a casual tour 
of our reputedly well-developed country reveals 
in every county an ugly squalor that spells de- 
privation, disease and unnecessary exposure to 
crime and vice. * * * 

In eradicating these conditions, we can com- 

ine social reform with business common sense. 
It is reliably estimated that during the next 
10 years we shall need 14,000,000 new homes to 
provide adequately for normal population in- 
creases, for obsolescence, and for the demolition 
or abandonment of millions of dwellings totally 
unfit for human habitation. Such a program 
would involve the investment of capital, and of 
course mainly private capital, to the extent of 
about $65,000,000,000, or $6,500,000,000 per year 

Of course, in any large scale housing program, 
private industry must play the leading roles. 
That much is obvious, and requires no further 
elaboration. The interesting question is: Why 
is it imperative that the Government also should 
enter actively upon the scene? * * * 

The country can not stand another hectic 
building program, catering to the caprices of the 
few alone, and reproducing all the evils of the 
1920’s and their tragic sequel. There must be 
instead a program that will reach out and supply 
decent living quarters to the 90 per cent of our 
working people who earn less than $2,500 per 
year. 

These obscure citizens, even if blessed with 
perfect judgment in regard to the disposition of 
their incomes, simply cannot afford to pay the 
full cost of decent housing. The difference be- 
tween what they are able to pay and what in all 
human decency they should receive, must be sup- 
plied by public subsidy through Governmental 
action. 

Stated simply, this is the whole essence of the 
low cost housing idea. It embodies recognition 
on tMe part of a socially awakened people that 
the distribution of our national income has not 
been entirely equitable, and that partially sub- 
sidized housing, like free schools, free roads and 















free parks, is the next step that we must take 
to forge a better order. 


[From an address before the United States 
Conference of Mayors at Washington, Nov. 19.] 





Our Youth and Relief 


By AUBREY W. WILLIAMS 
Executive Director, National Youth 
Administration. 

N the basis of estimates made by the Division 

of Research, Statistics, and Finance of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration, there 
were approximately 2,875,000 youths, between 
the ages of 16 and 25, either members of relief 
families or recipients of relief themselves as of 
May, 1935. 

This figure reveals that one out of every six 
persons who were on relief or dependent upon 
; relief checks in May, 
1935, came within the 
youth category. Of 
the youths on relief, 
two out of every seven 
were 16 to 17 years of 
age—in the high school 
classification. This 
places some _ 800,000 

agp young people in this 
Aubrey Williams group. Five out of ev- 
ery seven youths on relief, or members of fam- 
ilies on relief, were 18 to 24 years of age—in the 
college or business or industrial group or em- 
ployed at home. 

In ordinary times, 1t is safe to assume that 
most of the 800,000 youths of high school age 
on relief would have been in school and most of 
the 2,000,000 older youths would have been at- 
tending college or engaged in productive en- 
terprise of one sort or another. 

Two out of every five youths estimated to be 
on relief as of last May lived in rural areas, and 
three out of every five were found in cities or the 
larger towns. Of every 25 youth on relief status, 
21 are white and four are colored. * * * 

Further analysis of the urban youths on relief 
who were not working or seeking work reveals 
that 3,000 males and 5,000 females between the 
ages of 16 and 17, were classified as physically 
disabled or suffering from chronic illness and 
10,000 males and 23,000 females, between the 
ages of 10 and 24, were likewise classified. * * * 

Analysis of the estimated number of rural 
youths receiving relief in May, 1935, reveals that 
520,800 were not working or seeking work, while 
27,000 were either working or seeking work. 

[From a statement released to the Press Nov. 18.] 


























too, suggesting a later conference when reform 
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‘REAL WAGES’: KEY TO RECOVERY? + 





RECOVERY PLANS generally agree 
in this objective: “Real wages”, 
or the purchasing power of the av- 
erage American, must be increased 
if prosperity is to be restored and 
the unemployed are to go back to 
work. 
For example: fe 
The National Recovery Adminis- 
tration attempted to increase pur- 
chasing power by raising wages. 
American Federation of Labor of- 
ficials hold that the hope for last- 
ing prosperity lies in pushing up 
total wages more rapidly than prof- 
its, and advocate adoption of the 
30-hour week. 
The Public Works Administration 
set out to increase purchasing power 
by expenditures to prime the pump 
of industry through public works. 
The Brookings Institution finds 
that a prime reason for the depres- 
sion was too small an amount of 
national income going to the many 
who would spend it on goods and 
too much to the few who 
it and suggests lowering of prices. 
Two questions arise in the consid- 
eration of plans for future indus- 
trial policy to increase purchasing 
power. In their answers lies the 
record of the accomplishment thus 
far in the drive to bring recovery. 


SHIFTS IN DISTRIBUTION 

Just what is the purchasing power 
today of the average wage earner, 
farmer, or salaried worker, as com- 
pared with what it was in 1929 and 
at the low point of the depression? 
Have the economic changes caused 
by the depression brought any 
sweeping changes in the allocations 
of national income in line with the 
suggestions made in the recovery 
plans? 

Official governmental daia re- 
veal the following concerning pur- 
chasing power and wages: 

The average salaried employe or 
wage earner (estimates based on re- 
ports up to the present time) can 
buy 49 per cent more merchandise 
with his wages this year than he 
could have bought on the average 
during the pre-war years, 1910-14. 

He can buy 15 per cent more 
goods than he could have bought 
at the low point of the depression 
in 1933. But his wage payments 
enable him to buy only 85 per cent 
as much merchandise as he could 
have bought in 1929. 


THE FARMER’S POSITION 

The income received by the 
average farmer this year will en- 
able him to buy about the same 
quantity of merchandise as he could 
have bought in 1929 but it will en- 
able him to buy only 91 per cent as 
much as he could have bought on 
the average during the period from 
1910 to 1914. 

But the farmer’s income this year 
will enable him to buy 43 per cent 
more goods than he could have 
bought in 1932, the year in which 
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‘How Purchasing Power of Workers Has 
Varied—Effects of Changes on 





agricultural income dropped to the | 


lowest level of the depression. 


“saved” | 


Nation’s 


Prosperity 





Another basis of comparison may 
be made between figures for this 
year and for the average of the 
period from 1924 to 1929. 

Factory pay rolls are 68 per cent 


of the average for 1924-29, while all | 


labor received an income 73 per cent 
of that received in the earlier perioc. 

Likewise, the index of all urban 
consumer income for this year is 


about 74 per cent of the 1924-29 | 


average. This contrasts with 71 per 
cent in 1934; 63 in 1933; 67 in 1932; 
and 109 in 1929. 


THE COST OF LIVING 


The cost-of-living index, showing 
the range in the cost of the various 
items in the average family budget, 
has been computed on a similar 
comparative basis from data sup- 
plied by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 


| tained relatively better during the 
| depres#ion than payments to labor. 

Thus the record of recent years 
shows that the alignment of factors 
which existed in 1929 and which 
presumably led to the depression re- 
mains practically unchanged. 

That leads to this question: Why 
did the purchasing power of the 
consuming public fail to keep pace 
| with the productive capacity of in- 
dustry? 

The Brookings Institution has 
pointed out that during the years 
from 1923 to 1929 wages and sal- 
aries advanced only 10 per cent 
while cash dividends increased 57 
per cent and corporation profits 31 
per cent. 

Wage payments increased only 
from $11,009,00,000 in 1923 to $11,- 





| 
| 





covery by raising wages failed be- 
cause the bulk of business enter- 
prises were unable to finance wage 
increases and had to raise prices in 
order to meet the greater costs. 
Thus rising prices offset the “high- 
er wage” plan of recovery. 

Business should lower its prices, 
thus permitting all the population 
to gain from technological improve- 
ments, rather than garner into pro- 
fits too large a share of savings in 
cost of production. 

But how can industry be induced 
to lower its prices? 

In the opinion of many Govern- 
ment officials and of business crit- 
ics of the Brookings proposal, that 
is the major problem. 

They point out that large” com- 
panies might find ways of attain- 
ing such objectives, but that they 
do not dare to act because they fear 
the effect on smaller competitors 
who might then cut wages to meet 
lower prices. 


DIFFICULTIES IN PLAN 

Some Government officials ques- 
tion whether voluntary effort on the 
part of industry will be sufficient to 








*Excluding work relief wages. 
withdrawals. 





(Totals shown in billions of dollars. 


+ Salaries and wages not available separately. 71 


1929 1930 1931 | 1932 

| Pct. Pct. Pct. Pct. 
Salaries ..cccccsescccvcccccee | $17.7 225 $18.5 25.3 $17.0 27.7 $14.4 30.0 
Cn Per rrrrrrrr? eooee | 32.5 41.3 27.0 37.0 213 34.7 | 15.1 31.5 
Total Labor Income.....+-+ eee } 50.2 63.8 455 62.3 38.3 62.4 295 61.5 
eS OTE Ce codon | «860 FS s2 Ti ¢ 27 56 
Interest .... econ |) =. 6S §3 73 | 5§2 85 5.0 10.4 
Total Dividend- Interest... | Oh ee 11.1 15.2 95 155 7.7 16.0 
ery .| 173 221 | 164 225 | 136 221 10.8 22.5 
Total income Paid Out ....... $78.6 100 | $73.0 100 | $61.4 100 | $48.0 100 


Labor’s Share in the National Income—1929-1935 


Figures for 1935 estimated on basis of reports to date), 


| _. | 1934 1935 — 
Pct. Pct. Pct 
$12.0 273 $119 248 |} 
15.5* 34.9 18.9* 39.4 $32.7* 63.4* 
27.5 62.2 30.8 642 (| 
20 46 23 48 25 49 
46 105 45 94 44 86 
66 15.1 68 142 69 135 
9.7 22.7 10.4 21.6 115 23.1 
$43.8 100 $48.0 100 $51.1 100 


Net rents, royalties and owner-manager 








tics and National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. 

It shows that the index for Aug- 
ust was 82.6 per cent of the 1924-29 
average. It was 79.6 per cent of this 
average last year, 76.1 per cent in 
1933, 99.3 in 1929. It fell to 72.9 in 
April, 1933, when living costs reached 
their lowest level of the depression. 

Some light is thrown on the ques- 
tion above regarding the allocation 
of the national income by the table 
which appears on this page. It is 
based on Department of Commerce 
studies, with preliminary estimates 
for this year based on data avail- 
able up to the present. 

The table shows that the alloca- 


tions of national income this year 


will be quite similar to those in 1929, 
except for the increase in the pro- 
portion assigned to interest and the 
drop in dividends. 


LESS FOR LABOR 
It also shows a slight drop in the 
proportion of the national income 


received by labor—that is, salaries 


and wages—or a movement con- 
trary to that sought in recovery 
plans. 


The table shows that payments of | 


interest and dividends were main- 


| 621,000,000 in 1929, whereas the 
value of the factory production in 
the same period increased from 
$60,556,000,000 to $70,435,000,000. 

This situation, as the Brookings 
Institution explains, has immobilized 
part of the available purchasing 
power of the country. Too large a 
share of the income goes to capital 
for all of it to be profitably rein- 
vested. When this happens indus- 
try slows down, 

What-is to be done to redistribute 
the income and to increase the pur- 
chasing power of the great mass of 
the population? 

Conclusions of the Brookings In- 
stitution on this problem are: 


ploying large numbers of persons 
and thus increasing total 
payments do not go to the heart of 
the problem since this procedure 
does not produce the things that 
workers want, such as food or cloth- 
ing or automobiles. 

The NRA plan of promoting re- 











Public works as a method of em- 


wage | 


meet the problem because of these 
factors: 

1.—Business men do not think of 
the national economy as a whole 
but rather of their own individual 
problems. Therefore they hesitate 
to raise wages or take other steps 
to increase costs which may affect 
their competitive position. 

2.—Some businesses are over-cap- 
italized, thus forcing the manage- 
ment to set aside disproportionately 
large portions of income to meet 
capital charges. 

3.—The huge body of unemployed 
acts as a depressant on the wage 
level. 

4.—Displacement of workers by 
technological improvement has tak- 
en place without corresponding de- 
velopment of new industries which 
furnish adequate reemployment. 

In the view of NRA officials, the 
solution of the problem may lie in 
the development of some cooperative 
industrial effort under Government 
supervision, although it might take 








a ‘effet form than the old NRA, 

The need for some form of gen- 
eral industrial organization is sum- 
marized by one government ecor- 
omist as follows: 

“Regardless of the form of organ- 
ization it is essential that means be 
found by which the organization of 
industry can be made to work so 


sion. 





that production is increased, costs 
are lowered without reducing pay 
rolls, selling margins and prices are 
reduced so that there is a market 
for the increased output and unem- 
ployed workers are absorbed on a 
steadily increasing cycle of expan- 


“The alternative policy would be 


SE 
to go back to deflation and ruthless 
competition, to equalize all prices 
downwards, and so again after a 
new period of chaos and suffering 
make full production possible. Even 
then we would face the probability 
of only short-lived prosperity fol- 
lowed by another debacle.” 

GLENN Nrxon, 





























‘flexibility AND a simplicity 


= 





OF THE ‘COMPTOMETER’—PEG-BOARD 
COMBINATION APPEALED TO US.” 


“ISN’T there a quicker and more economical way to 
handle our figure work?” A new answer to this ques- 
tion is the “Comptometer”— Peg-Board method. 
Because of its extreme flexibility and simplicity it is 
being applied with substantial savings in practically 
every line of business on various analyses such as 


_ sales, expense, material, costs, inventory control, and 
| other figure work. 


The experience of Borden’s Produce Com- 
pany, Inc., serves as an excellent illustration of the 
adaptability of the “Comptometer”— Peg-Board 


| combination: 


“Because of our success with the ‘Comptometer’ and Peg- 
Board in handling our reports on fluid milk,” writes Peter 
Campbell, Controller, “our first thought, upon entering the 
retail distribution field, was to in g the possibilities of 





handling this additional volume of figure work on the Peg-Board. 


COMPTOMETE 


—BORDEN’S PRODUCE COMPANY, INC. 


“We were rather doubtful at first because of the fact that 
we have nearly 500 items in our line to analyze daily by salesmen 
and territories at each of our branches. A ‘Comptometer’ rep- 
resentative, however, was called in for assistance in studying our 
problem. The Cay and simplicity of the ‘Comptometer’ 
—Peg-Board combi ppealed to us and together we devel- 
oped the Peg-Board routine we are now using. 

“Our experience with the ‘Comptometer’— Peg-Board method 
in respect to fluid milk, retail distribution from trucks, and in 
retail branch operations, has been highly satisfactory from the 
standpoint of speed, economy, and accuracy. It is our opinion 
that with a little study this system can be adapted to most any 
business where a detailed distribution of a great many items is 
necessary.” 





A representative will be happy to explain how 
the Peg-Board achieves speed and economy by 
getting final results from original figures without 
recopying. Telephone the District Manager of 
the “Comptometer”’ office in your locality, or write 
direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1726 North 
Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


























If You Have 


Acid Indigestion 


Alkalize Your Stomach This 
Way in Few Minutes 





Alkalizes Disturbed Stomach 
Almost Instantly 


If you want really quick relief 
from an upset or painful stom- 
ach condition — arising from 
acidity following over-eating, 
smoking, mixtures of foods or 
stimulants — just try this: 
Take—2 teaspoonfuls of Phil- 
lips’ Milk of Magnesia in a 
full glass of water. OR—2 
Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
Tablets, the exact equivalent. 
This acts to almost immediate- 






SIGNS WHICH OFTEN INDICATE 
“ACID STOMACH” 








Pain after eating © Frequent Headaches 
Indigestion Feeling of Weakness 
Nausea Sleeplessness 
Loss of Appetite Month Acidity 


Sear Stomach Auto-Intoxication | 





















ly alkalize the whole stomach 
content. Neutralizes the acids 
that cause headaches, nausea, 
and indigestion pains. You feel 
results at once. 

Try it. AND — if you area 
frequent sufferer from “‘acid 
stomach,” use Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia 30 minutes after meals, 
You'll forget you have a 
stomach! 

When you buy, see that any 
box or bottle you accept is 
clearly marked ‘“‘Genuine Phil- 
lips’ Milk of Magnésia.”’ 


Also in Tablet Form: 
Each tiny tablet is the 
equivalent of a teaspoonful 
of genuine Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia. 





NEVER UPSET 
MY NERVES 











CAMELS APPEAL & 
TO A WOMAN'S F’ 
TASTE 


ROSCOE TURNER—Famous Flyer MRS. WM. LAVARRE—Girl Explorer 


CAMELS COSTLIER TOBACCOS mean so much to so many 


people that we invite you to try them too—confident that they'll win you. 


TRY IO CAMELS Now! 


Money. oF pS ow 







CAMELS NEVER 


AFFECT MY WIND 


1 SMOKE STEADILY. pa 


GENE SARAZEN—Golf Champion 


CAMELS 
OONT JANGLE 
MY NERVES FF 


CAMELS ' ARE 
7 A MILOER 
COSARETTE H 





EVERYBODY’S TALKING...ABOUT CAMEL’S COSTLIER TOBACCOS! 


CAMELS NEVER 
IRRITATE 
mY ba a 


yi A CAMEL GIVES. 
ME A ‘LIFT, FRESH 
VIGOR AND PEP 





HOMEMAKER—Mrs, JamesB. Feeley FRANK BUCK—Animal Collector WM.T. TILDEN, 2nd —Tenaia Star SALESMAN Allan M. Craig, Jr. 








smoked, return the 
of the cigarettes in it at any time within one 


month of this date, and we will refund your full 


to try C, } om 


Smoke 10 fragrant Camels. If you don’t find them 


the mildest, hest-flavored cigarettes you ever 


package to us with the rest 


purchase price, plus postage. 


( Signed ) 


IR. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 








READ OUR Th ITATION 


TO YOU 





Camels have given more pleasure to more 
people fhan any other cigarette. And so we 
now issue this new ‘“‘try ten’’ invitation in 
order that others can find out for themselves 
the difference Camel’s costlier tobaccos 
make in smoking pleasure. 


Why offer can be made 


We know smokers like Camels, once they 
try the costlier tobaccos in Camels. 

Literally millions of people have changed 
to Camels and found new enjoyment... new 
benefits. We want you to share their en- 
thusiasm. Turn to Camels. Be one of the 
vast number who share in the enjoyment 
and appreciation of those finer, more ex- 
pensive tobaccos. 








© 1985, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Ca 


Camels are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS «Turkish and 
Domestic ~— than any other popular brand. 
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Democrats Return Fire 
in ‘Boondoggling’ Battle 


Republican Criticism Answered; 
Mr. Farley Praises TVA 


OONDOGGLING is elevated to leading head- 

line position in the week’s publicity material 

of Democratic campaign organization spokesmen, 

meeting Republican criticism of “absurd and 
wasteful” WPA expenditures. 

From Senator Joseph Guffey of Pennsylvania, 
Chairman of the Democratic Senatorial Com- 
mittee, comes a caustic review of the Republi- 
can Congressional Committee's recent booklet 
ridiculing boondoggling projects under “Presi- 
dent Frankly Destructive Roosevelt.” It was “a 
blatant personal attack on the President” with 
a “low grade of levity,” Senator Guffey declared. 
Apparently, he concluded, the G. O. P. campaign 
organizations “favor the old reactionary policy 
of simply letting the people beg or starve.” 

Charles Michelson, Democratic National Com- 
mittee publicity director, devoting his whole 
weekly press letter to the subject, treats it 
with a lighter touch. 

“It doubtful,” he ironically 
there could have been any Republican 
paign if the word (boondoggling) had not been 
resurrected, for every one of their spokesmen— 
from the-gloomy seer of Palo Alto to the 
mosquito fleet, typified by Dickinson, Ham Fish, 
Snell and Arthur Robinson—has brought it into 
his speeches,” with result that “anybody who 
a is not 
Administration is spending five billion dollars 
blowing soap bubbles must be a Democrat.” 

“Think of the appalling instance of the job- 
less manicure girls!” he continues, getting down 
to cases. “Instead of putting these to work 
driving trucks, shoveling sand or digging sewers, 
the conscienceless Relief Administration is 
actually employing them to do the only thing 
they know how todo. * * * They are mani- 
curing the hands of their sisters in adversity— 
stenographers, clerks, house workers, etc., left 
stranded by the tide of business when it, re- 
ceded, and who have not yet regained their 
places in industry and trade.” 

Mr. Michelson wants to know what the Re- 
publicans would do about hungry barbers, 
dancing teachers, manicurists, actors, artists 
and musicians. 


MR. FARLEY IN TENNESSEE 

Besides being Postmaster General, chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee and 
chairman of the New York Democratic State 
Committee, the titles James A. Farley can boast 
include those of “doctor” in several academic 
fields. The string of letters denoting honorary 
doctorates which Dr. Farley can hitch to his 
name, longer than those of most “Brain Trust- 
ers,” was lengthened again last week when Lin- 
coln Memorial University at Harrogate, Tenn., 
made him a Doctor of Civil Laws. 


suggests, “if 
cam- 


is 


“Because of the political position 1 hold, I 


have been kicked around a good deal by the 
folks on the other side,” he said in his doctoral 
address. “I ought to be used to it. Nevertheless 
it is a relief to receive a pleasant word from such 
an institution as this.” 

To an audience gathered from Tennessee and 
several surrounding States, he praised the TVA 
project not only for its benefits to the Tennessee 
Valley but as “a great public work, nonpartisan, 
nonsectional, nonpolitical.” 

“I do not know whether the devoted men who 
are handling it are members of my party or of 
the other party, nor does it make any difference,” 
he said. 

He lauded liberalism, but added, “I do not mean 
radicalism,” for the “communist and those politi- 
cal sects akin to him” are “more distinctly a 
menace * * * than the rock-ribbed reaction- 
aries.” 


VIEWS CRITICISM AS A BOOST 

As a man of letters in more than an academic 
sense, Mr. Farley, as head of the Post Office De- 
partment, upon his return to Washington issued 
a new ruling against postal employes spending 
their time reading the post card votes in political 
straw polls being currently taken. He said he 
has received complaints that in some instances 
“postal employes are displaying an unwarranted 
curiosity in the post card ballots” and that such 
mail matter must be handled with “dispatch and 
must not be examined or tabulated by postal 
clerks.” 

Journeying to California late in the week, 
Chairman Farley at San Francisco declared criti- 
cism of the New Deal is a sign of success of the 
Roosevelt program. 

“The mere circumstances that the dominant 
financial powers feel themselves strong enough to 
seek overthrow of the Presifent who saved them 
and perhaps saved our entire economic and 
social system is, in itself, a mark of how success- 
ful the Roosevelt recovery program has been,” he 
asserted. 


THAT NORRIS CANDIDACY 


Consonant with President Roosevelt’s expressed 
hope that Senator George Norris (Prog. Rep.), of 
Nebraska, would continue to serve in the Senate, 
Senator Guffey promised him support of his Dem- 
ocratic committee if he decides to run next year. 

From Nebraska, however, came protest of 
Keith Neville, the State’s Democratic national 
committeeman, that Senator Norris is not en- 
titled to Democratic organization support unless 
he consents to run as a Democrat. 
Nebraska Democratic leaders, including Governor 
R. L. Cochran, indorsed the move in behalf of 
Senator Norris, who supported the Roosevelt- 
Garner ticket in 1932. 


convinced that the Roosevelt | 
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Upton Sinclair 


MONG those outstanding in the news of the political week: 
‘4% Upton Sinclair, former candidate for Governor of California, 
praises his “Epic” plan during a debating tour in the East. 
the ‘Epic’ was licked in California,” he said, “it won in Wash- 


ington.” 


In reply, Norman Thomas, former Socialist candidate for Presi- 
dent, said, “If the ‘EPIC’ won in Washington, I don’t want any part 


of it.” 


In Boston, the opponent of Mr. Sinclair was Representative 





Convention Delegates 


REPUBLICANS will cut the size of their next 

national convention by three delegates. But 
Democrats have gone further with a delegate- 
reduction policy by “plowing under” 54. Total 
representation in the 1936 nominating conclave 
will be 1,100. The new apportionment, made on 
basis of two delegates for each Senator and 
Representative in Congress, will be as follows, as 
compared with the 1932 representation, according 
to Democratic National Committee announcement 


last week: 
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—Wide World. 


CORRALING THE DONKEYS 


Mrs. James H. Wolfe, Director of the Women’s 
Division of the Democratic National Committee, 
reports that 12,000 donkey banks to be filled with 
contributions for the coming campaign have been 
sold to women voters. She is back from « west- 
rn trip, expounding the doctrines of the New Deal 
before women’s gatherings. 














A New Deal ‘Straw Vote’ 


Early Returns Show Slight Majori- 
ty Opposing Federal Policies 


‘IRST returns, announced Friday, in the Lit- 
erary Digest’s 10,000,000-ballot poll on the 
New Deal, show 53.28 per cent voting “no” and 
46.72 per cent “yes” in answer to the question: 
“Do you now approve the acts and policies of the 
Roosevelt New Deal to date?” 

Results announced are on returns from the 
States of Georgia, Oklahoma, Iowa, Kansas, and 
Missouri, From the first two of these States came 
pro-New Deal majorities in the poll; from the 
last three, anti-New Deal majorities. 

The Digest’s poll in the Spring of 1934 showed 
sentiment divided 61.15 per cent favorable to the 
New Deal and 38.85 per cent opposed. 





Lawyers’ Ethical Rights 


{ROM the recent fusillade of missiles hurled at 
the American Liberty League it emerges with 

its ethics polished by the American Bar Associa- 
tion’s committee on professional ethics and 








Norman Thomas 


THRESHING OUT THE ISSUES OF THE DAY 
; Hamilton Fish, Jr., Republican, who argued against the “Epic.” 

Governor Floyd B. Olson, Farmer-Laborite, beginning a five 
weeks’ speaking tour, predicts an anti-capitalistic third party in 
1940, saying “There’s a slipping away from the President, but I 
don’t think it has reached a point yet where he could be defeated.” 

Father Charles E. Coughlin, radio priest of Detroit, calling the 
New Deal a “grotesque colossus,” declares, in breaking with the 
Roosevelt Administration, 
American public to admit that I have been in error.” 


+ 
| 


J. Hamilton Fish 


“While 


grievances. Complaint was made that the League 
lawyers’ committee declared New Deal legisla- 
tion unconstitutional and offered free attorney 
services to help litigants press constitutional 
cases. ; 

Lawyers have a right to associate themselves 
“to express their views” on legislation, the Bar 
Association committee holds, and there is noth- 
ing “unethical or improper” in offer of free coun- 
sel services to any citizen “without means to de- 
fend his constitutional rights.” 

Complaint on which this report was made was 
filed by Carl N. Davie of Atlanta, Ga. Several 
lawyers serving New Deal agencies also were re- 
ported to have protested to the Bar Association. 
And Joseph L. Kaplan, counsel for the National 
Support Roosevelt League, claimed his organiza- 
tion “projected this question into the national 
limelight originally.” 


Left Wing Not Satisfied 


Liberal and Radical Spokesmen 
Voice Views on Next Election 





6" HUNDER on the left” mildly agitated the 

political welkin last week as spokesmen for 
various liberal and radical groups voiced views 
of the New Deal and stated their attitudes 
towards next year’s election. 

Father Charles E. Coughlin, Detroit radio priest 
and organizer of the National Union for Social 
Justice, which claims nine million members, 
definitely broke with the Administration, declar- 
ing New Deal principles and those of his Union 
“are unalterably opposed.” 

“Like a grotesque colossus this Administration 
stands astride the two extremes of social error,” 
he declared in a radio broadcast. “Its feet in 
sordid clay are mired, one in the red mud of 
Soviet Communism and the other in the stinking 
cesspool of pagan plutocracy.” 

Father Coughlin, at the outset a strong New 
Deal supporter, who coined the slogan, “Roose- 
velt or Ruin,” confessed disillusionment regard- 
ing his hopes of the Administration sounding the 
“death knell of plutocracy” and “driving the 
money changers out of the temple.” 


ATTACK FROM FARM LEADERS 

From a left wing agricultural source came 
sharp attack when Milo Reno, of Des Moines, 
president of the National Farm Holiday Associa- 
tion, branded the $4,800,000,000 Work-Relief ap- 
propriation a “corruption fund.” He was ad- 
dressing the annual convention of the National 
Farmers Educational and Cooperative Union, with 
4,000 delezates from 36 States, at Kankakee, IIl. 

Measures sponsored by the Farmers Union were 
beaten in the last session of Congress “because 
of President Roosevelt’s influence,” he charged. 
“There is no overproduction in the United 
States,” he declared, “not when millions of 
people are crying for food.” 

Governor Floyd Olson, Minnesota’s Farmer- 
Labor executive, starting on a five-weeks speak- 
ing trip, predicted farmers will back an anti- 
capitalistic third party in 1940. 

“There’s a definite slipping away from the 
President,” he said in regard to the 1936 election, 
“but I don’t think it has reached a point yet 
where he could be defeated. The AAA is making 
enemies even among the farmers.” 

Governor Olson announces he will run for Sen- 
ator next year, contesting the seat now held by 
Senator Schall (Rep.). 


SOCIALISTS NOT IN ACCORD 

“While the EPIC was licked in California, it 
won in Washington,” declared Upton Sinclair, 
former Socialist, in a New York debate with Nor- 
man Thomas, 1932 Socialist presidential candi- 
date. 

“If the EPIC has won in Washington, I don’t 
want any part of it,” retorted Mr. Thomas. Mr. 
Sinclair, defeated for Governor of California on 
the Democratic ticket last fall, has pledged his 
EPIC followers’ support for the President in the 
1936 national campaign. 





Floyd B. Olson 
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“Today I humbly stand before the 


G. O. P. Leaders Rake 


Administration Policies 


Mr. Hoover Assails Canadian 
Treaty; Relief Program is Target 











| 
{ROM Republicans promi ntly mentioned as 


Presidential possibilities came continued 
spirited criticism of various aspects of the New 
Deal last week. 

Attracting most attention was former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover’s attack on the new reci- 
procity treaty with Canada as “just another in- 
stance of the hasty economic planning without 
full consideration of consequences.” He predicted 
it would mean larger imports of foreign food- 
stuffs and further decreases in the home market 
of American agriculture with “hardships to hun- 
dreds of thousands of dairymen and other farm- 
ers.” 

Col. Frank Knox, Chicago, announced he favors 
payment of the soldiers’ bonus. Commenting on 
President Roosevelt’s indorsement of Senator 
Norris’ re-election, he said Roosevelt support for 


Progressive candidates in Nebraska and Wiscon- | 


sin had made Democrats of those States “orphans 


of the storm.” Colonel Knox made a series of 
speeches last week in Indiana and Nebraska. 
“I can’t say I won’t,” Senator Borah replied 
when asked if he would enter the Ohio Presi- 
dential primaries. “Matters stand about as they 
were,” he told interviewers questioning him re- 
garding possibility of his becoming a candidate. 
Senator L. J. Dickinson, of Iowa, addressing the 
New York State Chamber of Commerce, said 


President Roosevelt must either disavow Under- 
secretary Tugwell’s recent Los Angeles speech as 
“approaching the language of revolution” or else 
be understood tacitly to approve it. 





—-Wide World. 
SCORING THE NEW DEAL 


Mrs. Robert Lincoln Hoyal, Director of the 
Women’s Division of the Republican National 
Committee, tells a group of women in Boston that 
President Roosevelt's efforts have been directed 
toward “an economy of scarcity, a system of price 
fixing and a regimented reduction in the size of 
the workers’ pay envelopes.” 











Townsendites Score . 





‘TOWNSENDITES are jubilantly wearing a | 


Michipan feather in their cap as result-of 
last Tuesday’s primaries, held to pick nominees 
in the Third Michigan Congress District, for the 
Seat of the late Representative Henry M. 
Kimball (Rep.). 

With Townsend Clubs’ indorsement and aided 
by personal campaigning of Dr. Francis E. Town- 
send, Verner W. Main won in the Republican pri- 
mary, polling three times as many votes as his 
nearest opponent. : 

He and Howard W. Cavanagh, Democratic 
nominee, will be contenders in a special election 
Dec. 17. 





Republican Chiefs Call 
First ‘Council of War’ 


Drive for Funds Begins; Recovery 
Claims of New Dealers Assailed 


USHING toward decisions about the next na- 
tional convention and other important cam- 
paign details, the Republican National Commit- 
tee will hold its first big war council at Washing- 
ton December 16. Call for the meeting was is- 
sued by Chairman Henry P. Fletcher last week. 
Coincidentally he announced personnel of the 
party’s 1936 finance committee. William B. Bell, 
of New York, president of the American Cyana- 
mid Company, will be chairman of this group 
of 16 leading industrialists, bankers and lawyers 
charged with responsibility for strengthening the 
party’s financial sinews to fight what Chairman 
Fletcher terms “the alien doctrines and malad- 
ministration” of the Roosevelt Administration. 
The Republicans cannot expect to raise “a sum 
which can match the billions of the people’s 
money the Administration is now using in many 
flagrant instances for purely political purposes,” 
Mr. Fletcher says. But it hopes to “raise enough 
to defray the legitimate expenses of a straight- 
out fight against the New Deal.” 


THE COMMITTEE LIST 


Other members of the finance committee be- 
sides Chairman Bell are Charles B. Goodspeed, 
of Chicago, assistant treasurer of the Republican 
National Committee, vice chairman; Charles 
Francis Adams, of Boston, Secretary of the Navy 
under President Hoover; Wallace M. Alexander, 
of San Francisco, chairman of the board of Alex- 
ander & Baldwin, Ltd; Sewell L. Avery, of Chi- 
cago, president and chairman of the board, Mont- 
gomery, Ward & Company; William V. Hodges, 
of Denver, Colo. member of the law firm of 
Hodges, Wilson & Rogers; J. F. Lincoln, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, president, Lincoln Electric Company; 
Joseph N. Pew, Jr., of Philadelphia, Pa., vice pres- 
ident, Sun Oil Company; Herbert L. Pratt, of 
New York City, of the firm of Charles Pratt & 
Company, former chairman of the board of 
Standard Oil Company of New York; A. W. Rob- 
ertson, of Pittsburgh, Pa., chairman of the board, 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany;Edward L. Ryerson, of Chicago, Ill., presi- 
dent, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son; Alfred L. Shap- 
leigh, of St. Louis, Mo., chairman of the board, 
Shapleigh Hardware Company; Henry D. Sharpe, 
of Providence, R. I., treasurer, Brown & Sharpe 
Manufacturing Company; Silas H. Strawn, of 
Chicago, Ill., member of the law firm of Winston, 
Strawn & Shaw; Robert H. Thayer, of New York 
City, member of the law firm of Donovan, Leisure, 
Newton & Lumbard; and Ernest T. Weir, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., chairman of the board, National Steel 
Corporation. 

On the subject of campaign contributions, the 
Republican National Committee last week issued 
a sharp statement countering a recent Federal 
Trade Commission report which set forth that 
public utilities executives in the 1924, 1928 and 
1932 campaigns had contributed $468,900 to the 
Republican National Committee and only $120,- 
100 to the Democratic National Committee. 


INACCURACIES CHARGED 


The Republican press release charges that the 
FTC “was guilty of censoring the official records 
in order to save the face of President Roosevelt.” 
A “hasty inspection” shows the Commission’s re- 
port “suppressed” contributions totaling at least 
$53,800 to the Roosevelt campaign, it is charged 
and “it is likely that further investigation will 
disclose still additional names.” Various instances 
of alleged juggling of figures in the report, to the 
prejudice of the Republican Party, are cited. 

Varying the tactics of frontal assaults on Ad- 
ministration spending and questionable consti- 
tutionality of New Deal legislation, which hither- 
to have chiefly featured Republican polemics, the 
G. O. P. high command last week turned its guns 
on Democratic claims of New Deal credit for re- 
viving prosperity, including the President’s 
Charleston, S. C., declaration that “we planned 
it that way.” 


With the business revival noted between April 
and August, 1933, the New Deal had “absolutely 
nothigg to do,” Chairman Fletcher maintains in 
a detailed statement, because “none of the ‘New 
Deal’ policies became effective until the latter 
part of July or the first of August, so that period 
of improvement was under the old ‘horse and 
buggy’ economic system.” Then from September 
1, 1933, till June, 1935, he continues, there was 
“a decided reaction all along the line” during 
the time that “every branch of the ‘New Deal’ 
was in full bloom.” 

The beginning of recovery noted since June of 
this year, he declares, was coincident with the 
Schechter decision by the Supreme Court, which 
knocked out NRA and caused business to hope 
and believe “that other ‘New Deal’ legislation was 
equally unconstitutional and would eventually 
be so declared.” 


CRITICIZES WPA WASTE 


President Roosevelt’s. address to the national 
mayors’ conference last week shows him trying 
to shift to local officials responsibility for fail- 
ures of his work-relief program, charges a Fri- 
day statement by the Republican Congressional 
Committee, which also scores Administrator 
Harry Hopkins’ thrusts at WPA critics. 

“No amount of Hopkinsesque wriggling can 
change the picture of the many absurdities in 
the WPA program,” the Committee declares. 
“Nor can he change the justifiable criticism 
that there are few jobs made available in com- 
parison with the expenditures being 
made.” ’ 
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+ TANGLED TAXES: MAYORS SEEK A SOLUTION + 


‘OR STUDY of the tangled prob- 
lem of taxation—State, munici- 
pal and Federal—to the end that 
some system may be evolved by 
which different sources of revenue 
may be separately earmarked or ef- 


fectively shared without overlapping | 


and with economy in collecting, a 
conference of city and State of- 
ficials is to be called by the Presi- 
dent before the end of the present 
Winter. 

This promise was given to munic- 
ipal officials attending the United 
States Conference of Mayors last 
week. 

Assurances were also given by the 
President that the needy of the na- 
tion will never be permitted to go 
hungry and that direct relief will 
not be abandoned by the Federal 
Government and shunted to inade- 
quate financing by State and local 
governments. This was in refuta- 
tion of the widespread opinion that 
the Federal government intended to 
abandon direct relief by July 1 of 
next year. 


Importance of a solution of the 
problem of overlapping and multiple 
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Study of Revenue Structure Promised by| 
President—Municipal Loan Rates 


taxation was stressed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., 
ference 
The needy of the nation will be a 


addressing the con- 


charge on Governmental service 
from now on, declared the Works 
Progress Administrator, Harry L. 


Hopkins, in an address which sup- 
ported the Presidential assurance 
that direct relief, where needed, 
would not be abandoned by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

(Details of the procedure of the 
Conference in considering social 





welfare questions wili be found on | 


page 8.) 
*-&.2 
TAXATION ADJUSTMENT 
THE SEVENTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, 
meeting in January, 1937, should 
be asked to revise the revenue sys- 
tem of the nation on a basis of a 


proper division of taxes between 
Federal, State and local govern- 
ment, the President advised the 


mayors, when they called upon him 
at the White House. To prepare 
the way, he said, he proposed to 
call a national conference to study 
the problem and devise a simplified 
system. 

“Taxes have grown up like Topsy 
in this country,” he observed. “There 
have been a great many efforts to 
simplify taxation 
of demarkation between the differ- 
ent types of taxation, giving certain 
types to localities, others to the 


to establish lines 


| States and still others to the Federal 





Government. 

“We are stepping on each other’s 
toes, especially in the past five, ten 
or fifteen years. In fact, virtually 
since the beginning of the World 
War, the general tax situation has 
become not only more complicated 
but has called for revision. 

“We haven’t had a revision; and 
I think the time is coming—not this 
coming session of Congress; be- 
cause we hope it will be a very short 
session—but by the following year, 
when all of us can get together and 
sit around a table and work out a 
better system of taxation—State, 
municipal and Federal. 

“Late this Winter we are going to 
ask you to come down here and talk 
about that subject around the table. 
I suppose this meeting will be dig- 


| said Mayor LaGuardia, “but I don’t 


nified by the name of a tax confer- 
ence; but I would rather keep it in- 
formal and have it become a con- 
tinuing body which will bring forth 
an intelligent report 
close af the year 1936.” 

e ¢ @ 


ZONES OF TAXATION 
‘THE COST of tax collecting, said 
Secretary Morgenthau, in his ad- 
dress, has been, in many cases, 
through overlapping tax systems, 
“far in excess of what we have col- 
lected.” Applauding the President’s 
plan for a tax conference, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury said he was 
looking forward to a full discussion 
of the tax problem with the mayors 
and other public officials. No more 
important question faces officials of 


Federal, State and local govern- 
ments, he observed. 
Outlining of certain “zones” of 


taxes, some exclusively for counties, 
some for cities, some for States and 
some for the Federal Government, 
Mr. Morgenthau suggested as a nec- 
essary revenue structure. 

Benefits that 
State and municipal securities from 
Federal Government financing were 
pointed out. Successful flotations 
of Federal bonds, he stated, was im- 
mediately reflected in better mar- 
ket for State and local issues. Re- 
duced charges on State and munici- 
pal securities, he said, have accom- 
panied the reduction of interest 
from 215 per cent on the first bor- 
rowings of money by the Treasury 
under his administration until “now 
I can get it as easily for 3/8 of 1 
per cent.” 

xk * 


STATE OBLIGATIONS 
ESPONSIBILITY of States to 
contribute more liberally to re- 
lief financing was emphasized in the 
report of the Committee on Federal 
Relief, presented soon after the 
opening of the Conference by Fi- 
orello H. LaGuardia, Mayor of New 
York City. He urged the mayors to 
be prepared for taking care of the 
needy unemployed should Federal 

funds be withdrawn. 
“I have taxed locally people of 
the City of New York to meet the 
current expenses of unemployment,” 


advise any other mayor to do it if 
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he wants to stay in office. We don’t 
expect the local government to do 
it all; you can get more from your 
States. The States must 
their responsibility.” 
INTEREST ON LOANS 
The matter of interest charged by 
the Public Works Administration on 
loans to municipalities was also 
discussed in the report. A return to 
the 3 per cent instead of the 4 per 
cent rate now imposed was asked. 
“There was a time for a few days 
when we really obtained a 3 per 
cent rate on loans,” said the mayor 
in his report. Those were the hap- 
piest days of my life. The President 
of the United States was with us; 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Morgenthau, was with us; Harold 
Ickes (Public Works Administrator 





realize | 


and Secretary of the Interior) was | 


with us. 

“And some ‘semi-colon boy,’ in- 
spired I don’t know from whence, 
stated at a conference at the office 
of the Secretary of the Treasury 
that this would injure private capi- 


loans. An interest rate is always 
fixed on the risk involved; and, 
where a municipality’s credit is 


good and there is no risk involved, 
I say that a 4 per cent interest rate 
is simply unconscionable. 

“Now, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury was appealed to to reduce in- 
terest rates on Federal loans. We 
ought to be able to take advantage 
of the trend and reduce 
rates on municipal loans.” 

x * * 


PLANS FOR NEW PRESIDENT 
*IORELLO H. LAGUARDIA, mayor 

of New York, was elected to the 
presidency of the organization. Al- 
though not officially announced, it 
is understood that President La- 
Guardia intends to hold four meet- 
ing of the executive committee— 
the ad interim administrative body 
—in the course of the next eight 
months, each in a separate section 
of the country, with the purpose of 
strengthening the mayor’s organ- 
ization into a body of greater co- 
hesion and influence. 


| erick W. Mansfield: the mayor of 
San Francisco, Angelo Rossi; the 
| mayor of New Orleans, T. Semmes 


interest | 


—— 





ville, Neville Miller. 


Walmsley, and the mayor of Louis- 


Mayo DuDLey. 

















tal, that it would bring down the 
standard of interest. 
terest rate went back to 4 per cent 
or, at least, not exceeding 4 per cent. 
“That brings up a very interest- 
ing ana important situation that we 
are all.confronted with—the ques- 
tion of interest rates on municipal | 


And the in- 
W. Hoan, 


choice. 


The mayor of Milwaukee, Daniel 
retiring president, 
elected honorary president. 
vice president, the Mayor of Chi- | 
cago, Edward J. Kelly was the | ae 
The trustees elected in- 

cluded: The mayor of Boston, Fred- 


sy 
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Comfort in air-conditioned 
trains; economy in lowest 
winter round-trip fares in 
Santa Fe history. 


DESERT WARMTH 







and CALIFORNIA 


Now—and all thru our eastern 
winter—Arizona’s famous desert 
inns, hotels and ranches, and Cali- 
fornia’s sunny valleys and beaches, 
are at their warm out-doors best. 
So, this winter— special Phoenix 
Pullmans four times a week on the 
Chief; daily Phoenix and Grand 
Canyon Pullmans on Grand Can- 
yon Limited;fine Santa Fe service to 
Palm Springs and all the Southwest. 


May we help with your plans? 


= 
G. C. DILLARD, Dist. Pass. Agent 
SANTA FE RY 


302 Franklin Trust Bldg. 
1590 Chestnut St, at 15th 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Phones: Rittenhouse 1464-1465 
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“Itees die from the top” 


—and so do advertising agencies 


HEN executives grow old, there is 

danger that the business may grow 
old with them. Every business faces this 
problem. 

For the Life Span of a business tends to 
follow the Life Span of its management. 

Even when executives remain physi- 
cally and mentally fit, there comes an 
inevitable “hardening” of their outlook. 

The management becomes conserva- 
tive, old-fashioned, definitely “set” in 
its ways. 

It loses the priceless ability to create 
new ideas conforming to changed condi- 
tions. Unless great forethought is exer- 
cised, business and management decline 
together. 

For businesses, like trees, often die at 
the top—and none more quickly than 
personal services such as advertising 
agencies. 


The Business is an “Organism” 


The answer, of course, is “new blood.” 
To avoid hardening of the corporate 
arteries, younger men must be taken in. 

They must filter through the organiza- 
tion, adding vigorous energy, bringing 
the new insight and the fresh discoveries 
of youth. Only by investing in youth can 
a business keep from “acting its age.” 


We of Lord & Thomas have had long 


experience in this art of keeping young. 
We have learned to “fuse” the new 
with the old—to mold the business into a 
living organism that constantly renews 
itself, yet always maintains the funda- 
mental qualities that built its success. 
To do this requires a kind of states- 
manship that balances the experience of 
management with the eager brilliance of 
youth—and yields justice to both. 


Youth Reaches Upward 


In our offices, all barriers are removed 
from the path of talented youth. The able 
ones climb high and fast. 

Lord & Thomas are unique in being a 
seasoned and immensely successful busi- 
ness, conducted almost entirely by men 
who can still touch the floor without 
bending their knees. 

Today, they sit in our highest councils. 
Their brilliance and their aggressiveness 
match the judgment of men twenty years 
their senior. 

The average age of our top executives 
is 37 years, the oldest being 55, the young- 
est, 30. The length of service ranges from 
1 year to 38 years. 

These men came as recruits from many 
fields of creative and industrial activity. 
Several have risen to high position with 


us from the groups of college men whom 
we select yearly from leading universities. 

Two outstanding writers came to Lord 
& Thomas seeking larger opportunities, 
after winning early distinction as writers 
of advertising. 

One account executive made his mark 
as a brilliant sales manager in the grocery 
field—another ‘in the drug field. 

Still another won recognition in the 
publishing field for his ability to develop 
powerful merchandising tie-ups with na- 
tional advertising. 

From Roots to Topmost Branch 


Not only in the executive groups, but at 
every level of our organization, these 
fresh talents and viewpoints are con- 
stantly being merged with the general- 
ship and experience of older men. 

In this way Lord & Thomas maintain 
our fundamental character—our devotion 
to basic principles of Salesmanship-in- 
Print. And remain ever a young organ- 
ism—alert, courageous and aggressive. 

In our 63 years of existence, we have 
invested $500,000,000 for clients in ad- 
vertising. And more than one-third of that 
amount—$180,000,000—has been placed 
in the past five years of depression. 

We are old and experienced in the art 
of keeping young. 


LORD & THOMAS : advertising 


There are Lord & Thomas offices in New York; Chicago; Los Angeles; San Francisco; Toronto; Paris; London 


Each office is a complete advertising agency, self-contained; collaborating with other Lord & Thomas offices to the client’s interest 
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Four mayors puzzle over a puzzle at their Washington meeting. Fiorello LaGuardia 
of New York, tells the problem. T. Semmes Walmsley of New Orleans, listens in- 
tently. Danie? Hoan of Milwaukee, hand on chin, thinks of a solution. 


And Henry Below: 








Above: The Executive Committee of the United States Conferene of Mayors meets. 


Harry Hopkins, Administrator of the Federal WPA, as he told the mayors that Gov- 





Social Security forms the basis for this discussion, 
Perkins, who addressed the Conference on the effect of Federal legislation upon munici- 
palities, talks with Mayor Edward J. Kelly of Chicago, and Robert J. 

PWA Administrator for Illinois. 





—Photos by Underwood & Underwood and Wide World. 
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ernment relief is not administered on a political basis—an answer to his critics. 





Worley of Columbus (Ohio), concentrates. 


+ + 'No One Shall Starve —Relief Po 





HE Administration now has definitely 
pledged itself to a continuing Federal re- 
sponsibility for the nation-wide problem 

of relief. 

And it is credited to the mayors of the nation 
—the men more directly connected with the 
care of the unemployed and the hungry of the 
cities than any other group—to have the admis- 
sion of this responsibility brought out into the 
light at a time when the plan of the Federal 
Government to “quit this business of relief” was 
beginning to find itself in sharp conflict with 
the problems of municipal housekeeping. 

Both President Roosevelt and Relief Admin- 
istrator Hopkins weré emphatic in declaration 
to the United States Conference of Mayors 
which assembled in Washington last week that 
“the needy will not starve.” 


Protests Are Answered 


Before those statements were voiced dismay 
was apparent in the spoken words of many of the 
mayors and sharp protests came from behind 
green baize conference tables—from the fiery 
protests of Gotham’s Fiorello La Guardia to the 
serious tones of Boston’s Frederick W. Mansfield. 

It was the United States Conference of Mayors, 
according to its retiring president, Mayor Daniel 
W. Hoan, of Milwaukee, that first proposed a 
program of Federal public works to end relief 
and was largely instrumental in reversing the 
historic attitude of the Federal Government that 
relief was entirely a local problem. 

“It was this organization,” the Socialist mayor 
declared on the opening day of the conference, 

si ‘= “that was able dra- 
matically to bring 
before the Federal 
Government the seri- 
ous consequences that 
would follow neglect 
of this problem.” 

It was the Mayors, 
he pointed out, “who 
in the early days of 
the depression were 
in the front line 
trenches and who 
were compelled to 
face the hungry mul- 
titudes demanding ac- 
tion.” 

Since those days, 
however, many mil- 
lions of Federal dol- 
lars have flowed. The 
country has watched 
a vast Civil Works 

Housing Program program come and go. 
It has observed the spectacle of a gigantic Public 
Works program slowly set about the problem of 
priming the pump of heavy industries. It is even 
now passing judgment on a $4,000,000,000 Works 
Program—the unparalleled campaign sponsored 
by the Federal Government to put back into 
working ranks 3,500,000 employable heads of re- 
lief families. 


After the WPA—What? 


To the anxious mayors, the Chief Executive’s 
pledge that the Government “does not pfupose 
to let people starve after the first of July any 
more than during the last few years” was a wel- 
come promise coming as it did after Mayor 
La Guardia’s—‘we hear a lot about a breathing 
spell—but we have the problem of an eating- 
spell.” 

In defense of the present Works Program, Mr. 
Roosevelt contrasted it with the former CWA 
program. 

“Think what a gain it has been in two years,” 
he said. “Go over the lists of projects, both WPA 
and Public Works this year, and the percentage 
of them which will be of lasting benefit to the 
community is very, very high. That is some- 
thing I think the average citizen in all your 
cities appreciate, in spite of various attacks 
which have been made on these projects.” 

With regard to criticism leveled at the delay in 
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‘Boondoggling Charges—A Ten-year Housing Program 


the program, the President said it was not his 
“fault” and pointed to the provision in the law 
which required his personal signature on all 
allotments. 

Earlier in the day, Administrator Hopkins after 
lashing out at critics of the Works Program, 
pleaded an important engagement at the White 
House and left in a blaze of photographers’ 
flashlights while question-ready mayors had to 
be content with a general discussion of the relief 
problem among themselves. 

Mr. Hopkins pointed to four targets which he 
said critics took delight in setting up, namely: 
that the Work-relief funds were allotted and 
projects drafted for political reasons; that the 
men on relief will not work; that the projects are 
useless, and that the program is totally inade- 
quate. 


Charges of ‘Politics’ 


Having taken note of the targets Mr. Hop- 
kins proceeded to knock them down with wither- 
ing and at times sarcastic blasts. 

“Not a dollar of relief funds has ever been al- 
located, not a single project in America has been 
approved or disapproved, not a single project has 
been moved forward”, he asserted, “‘for any po- 
litical purpose. You can be sure there never will 
be.” 

Regarding the second charge, he said, “there is 
no authentic information anywhere in the coun- 
try that these people will not work. And there 
is an enormous mass of information in city after 
city and town after town that they line up for 
hours looking for these jobs.” 

On the third charge, he said that 31,872 proj- 
ects were actually underway on October 11. 
“Probably, as of this date,” he added, “there are 
70,000 or 80,000 projects underway.” 

Approximately 85 per cent of the total money 
allotted to these projects, he explained, was thus 
accounted for: 


Per cent 
Paving and repaving of city streets...... 30.7 
Schools and public buildings ........... 10.3 
Parks and playgrounds ...........eseee. 9.6 
Water supply and sewers in cities ....... 8.7 
Flood control and conservation ........ 6.3 
Drainage and sanitation ......... rerr 4.6 
BITE on oop h cc cc vcrcstecveccceressece 2.7 
Farm-to-market roads ............e.6+. 10.7 


His voice rising in nervous sweeps, he shouted: 

“Sure, we have projects for the blind; sure, we 
are making books in Braile for the blind, in co- 
operation with Helen Keller. Call it boondog- 
gling if you want; call it anything you like, but 
that type of project is going to be done in the in- 
terests of the people of America who are so un- 
fortunate as to be blind.” 

His hand striking the readér’s stand was the 
only sound in the conference room. Then he 
boomed: 

“Yes, we even have projects in the interests of 
crippled children. What do you think of that? 
And all over America we have developed white 
collar projects for clerks, stenographers and book- 
keepers and architects and engineers. * * *” 


Why the Attacks? 


Mr. Hopkins declared that more than half of 
the people on relief projects “worked for their 
last regular employer more than four and one- 
half years on one job. Does that sound like a 
bunch of loafers?” 

“Don’t ever forget this,” he continued, “these 
millions of unemployed and the 3,500,000 who will 
be working on our program—they don’t change 
their characteristics over night. These fellows, 
not long ago, were self-respecting citizens of 
America, your friends and neighbors, hard- 
working people. Now what makes us think that 
almost overnight they change their character 
into chiselers and bums, and yet that is pre- 
cisely what they are being called. 

“Instead of attacks they should be getting the 





a tough break, I think it is that crowd of workers 
who have been on the relief rolls of America for 
the past several years.” 

“I am sure of this one thing,” he concluded, 
“that the Government of the United States and 
the States and the cities have put their hand to 
this plow and that it is never again going to be 
taken away, and that in one form or another the 
method may change from year to year until we 
finally get into a permaneiit program that fits 
and suits this nation, but in one form or another 
these people at the bottom of the heap are going 
to get care.” 

He then left the conference. Incidentally his 
topic was scheduled as “Looking Ahead at Relief.” 


The Cost of Security 


Prior to Mr. Hopkins’s talk, Secretary of Labor 
Perkins outlined for the mayors the new ‘social 
security program, the cost of which she said 
would be comparatively small for some years to 
come. 

“It is an error to treat the Federal and State 
expenditures for these purposes as a new and 
additional cost,” she stated, pointing out that 
“All State and local governments now spend 
money for all or many of these purposes. Also 
as State and local governments resume responsi- 
bility for the care of their people, expenditures 
for these purposes will have to be greatly in- 
creased. Through the aid provided by the Social 
Security measure the Federal Government will 
assist the States and local governments in the 
proper discharge of this function.” 


Defects in the Plans 


In the general discussion which followed, prob- 
ably the most important criticism of certain 
shortcomings of the present program from the 
point of view of various municipalities, was 
voiced by Mayor Mansfield of Boston. 

One “grave defect” in the present program, 
the Mayor said, has been its execution in a man- 





Towards Better ‘Municipal 
Housekeeping” 


HE resolutions adopted by the United 
States Conference of Mayors were: 


THAT—Congress be petitioned for 
additional appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1936-37 sufficient to meet a planned 
and comprehensive program for relief 
work and direct aid to meet the unem- 
ployment situation throughout the coun- 
try. 


* * * 


THAT—The Federal Government re- 
vive and continue its program for tran- 
sient relief. 

* * * 

THAT — Congress and President 
Roosevelt be urged to consider the vital 
importance of the housing problem and 
the necessity for eliminating “disgraceful 
conditions in city slums and country 
hovels” by a coordinated and extensive 
housing program. 

* * * 

THAT — Social Security Act be 
amended to include old-age pensions for 
municipal employes, who now. are eéx- 
cluded. 

e @t¢@ 

THAT—Cities cooperate with the De- 
partment of Justice “in every way that is 
desirable” for the suppression of crime. 

* * * 


THAT—Cities take “proper steps” to 
insure adequate relief contributions from 
their own States. 

















+ helping hand of everyone. If any crowd ever had + ner “which threatens to defeat its purpose.” It 


needs only simple arithmetic, he stated, “to know 
that with 3,500,000 persons to be employed at 
$4,000,000,000 cost, the average amount which 
could be expended for labor and materials per 
person was less than $1,200. 

“Yet despite this obvious arithmetic, large Fed- 
eral public works projects were early approved, 
calling for the expenditure of a far larger sum 
per person, until, we were informed, there was a 
balance left of only about $800 a person. 

“Efforts have been made in Massachusetts and 
presumably elsewhere to require the assumption 
by the municipalities of substantial material costs 
to make up the deficiency. 

Mayor Mansfield made clear that no personal 
criticismr was intended against Federal officials. 
“Their task of spending effectively four billion 
dollars is gigantic. Nevertheless,” he added, 
“when the program is executed, the relief prob- 
lem will still be with us and, while we hope that 
its intensity will be substantially lessened, there 
can be no question but what Federal aid must 
be continued. Local credit will not be sufficient 
to carry the burden, especially in view of the fact 
that almost all effective methods of taxation, 
other than real estate taxation, have been sub- 
stantially preempted by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

“This conference must plan, and plan early, for 
this new program. Such a program should avoid 
the pitfalls of the present. It should provide, in 
my opinion, for a definite allotment to local 
governments of cash sufficient to care for their 
employables with Federal supervision limited to 
determining (1) that the cash is sufficient, and 
(2) that the cash alloted is properly used, leav- 
ing to the local governments the determination, 
within the bounds of reasonableness, of how 
the money shall be used.” 


Mayor LaGuardia’s Views 


To Mayor Mansfield and several other mayors 
who presented variations of that criticism, Mayor 
LaGuardia said: 

“Gentlemen, every statement made today in 
criticism of this program should not be directed 
to the Federal Government but to your own 
State government or your own municipality. I 
would like to see my colleague from Boston make 
the speech he has just made before the Chamber 
of Commerce or Board of Trade of Boston. That 
is where the speech should be made, not in 
Washington.” 

“We have had a recognition of the necessity 
of the powerful Federal Government coming in 
to the aid of the cities and States,” he continued. 
“If our States would meet the situation, if every 
State would meet the situation so generously, as 
knowingly, as sympathetically, as the Federal 
Government is doing now, we would have no 
problem in our States.” 


The ‘Semi-Colon Boys’ 


Nevertheless, it was Mayor LaGuardia who 
earlier in the conference attacked the Federal 
Relief Administration. 

“When it comes to Public Works for which we 
must issue bonds of the city,” he said, “controlled 
by every kind of check-up and supervision, un- 
der strict law and conditions, when we have to 
put our names to those bonds and when we have 
to go through laws that existed for hundreds of 
years, I say that the only check-up that the 
Federal Government should make, if it wants 
to be helpful on PWA is first the credit of the city 
and the value of the project. If they would do 
that we would now be at least four to five 
months ahead of the program on Public Works. 

“In the course of the administration of the re- 
lief program we have developed a new kind of 
office-holder—the ‘semi-colon boys’.” 

“The ‘semi-colon boys’ are simply a ‘boil on 
the neck’ of this Administration, the fellows with 
some law school training who come here to get 
law jobs in the departments and then they sit 
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down and look for semi-colons and hold up the 
works. They have not contributed a single thing; 
and yet they are one of the causes of the delay 
in a great deal of the important work in the re- 
lief program.” 

“If they would only stop the typewriters we 
could get the steam shovels working!” he 
shouted. “You know allof the anti-relief lawyers 
are not in the Liberty League.” 


Relief Through Home Building 


From Senator Robert F. Wagner (Dem.), of 
New York, the mayors heard that a housing pro- 
gram offers the sole way to solve the relief prob- 
lem. Senator Wagner emphasized that in spite 
of improving business conditions, the construc- 
tion industry is still lagging behind with the 
residential index frozen at 20. 

Typical of conditions in many of the larger 
cities he quoted figures of a recent survey to 
show that 516,000, or one-fourth of the total of 
New York City’s families, “live in quarters that a 
well-trained prison warden would find unfit for 
his inmates.” 

“It is estimated,” the Senator added, “that in 
the next ten years we shall need 14,000,000 new 
homes to provide adqeuately for normal popula- 
tion increases, for obsolescence, and for the 
demolition or abandonment of millions of dwell- 
ings totally unfit for human habitation.” 

Investment of capital, mostly from private 
sources, aggregating $6,500,000,000 annually, 
would be required to finance such a ten-year 
program, he estimated. 

While of the opinion that private industry must 
take the leading role in this housing stimulation, 
Senator Wagner contended that Federal partici- 
pation is imperative to prime the pump. Gov- 
ernment activity in the low-cost housing field 
need not interfere with or impede private busi- 
ness, he said, pointing out that Government aid 
will apply to only 8,000,000 of the 14,000,000 dwell- 
ings required during the next ten years. 

The Senator said he plans to introduce a bill 
in Congress to effect such a program. 


Battling Against Crime 

The battle against crime, Attorney General 
Cummings told the mayors, must be fought on 
a common front with close State and municipal 
cooperation. He pointed out that in the Urschel 
kidnaping case, seven States had to be combed 
by Federal forces. No other force, he said, could 
have dealt with the problem. More than 686,000 
square miles were covered by Federal agents. 
Such an area would include France, Germany, 
Italy, Holland, Switzerland, Austria, England, 
Scotland and Wales. 

Informal talks to the mayors by Lieutenant 
Frank M. Kreml, dean and safety engineer, Pur- 
due University, on “Safety and Traffic Control”; 
by Henry H. Curran, chairman, Mayor’s Noise 
Abatement Committee of New York, on Noise 
Abatement, and by P. J. Steinkellner, fire chief of 


\Milwaukee on “‘Modern Methods of Fire Pre- 


vention, were delivered during the course of the 
conference. 
DereEK Fox. 
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AUTONOMOUS STATE. A country that en- 
joys an independent government, free from out- 
side control. Term applied to proposed erection 
to Northern China into a separate entity. Such 
project on part of Japan is viewed with suspi- 
cion by other Powers who doubt good faith of 
Nippon. 

COLLECTIVISM. Practically synonomous with 
generally accepted concept of socialism. A the- 
ory of economic organization in which all “pro- 
ductive capital” would belong to the community 
and the share of the individual would be deter- 


mined by the value of his contribution to the 
state. 
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BARGAIN IN VERMOUTH.—For 
four days economic sanctions 
had been in force against the 
Fascists. Suddenly, it was dis- 
covered that place of all places, 
there was a “leak” at Geneva itself. 
The owner of the bar in the Dis- 
armament Building was serving 
choice drinks of Italian vintage. 

Quickly the League went into ac- 
tion. The Secretarist informed the 
cafe owner that he must exhaust 
the stock immediately and not re- 
place it from the wineries of Italy. 
But it’s an ill wind—as the saying 
goes—for the liquors were immedi- 
ately marked down to bargain rates 
to carry out the order of the League. 

While Geneva takes account of the 
first week of economic pressure on 
Italy, the United States swings 
more into line with the powers ex- 
erting pressure on the “outlaw.” 
Sanctions began with the United 
States, although outside the League, 
sharply and repeatedly warning its 
citizens not to have commercial deal- 
ings with the belligerents (which in 
practice means Italy), and with Sec- 
retary Hull specifically warning that 
the shipment of trucks, oil, copper, 
tractors, scrap iron and scrap steel 
are contrary to the spirit of the 
Neutrality Act. 

x*rt 

RESH WARNING—Now that 
sanctions are under way, new 
indications are coming from the 
United States that it means to do 
nothing to hamper the law of eco- 
nomics which has been placed on 

Italy’s head. 

O.1 Administrator Harold L. Ickes 
on Nov. 21 called upon American 
producers of this necessary war ma- 
terial to cooperate with the United 
States Government in stopping the 
shipment of the product to Italy 
or Ethiopia. 

“I think American producers,” ob- 
served Mr. Ickes, “should cooperate 
both in the letter and spirit of the 
Government’s attempt.” 

Cryptic was the editorial comment 
of the Italian newspaper Il Tevere: 

“It is another way of putting oil 
on the fire.” Other Fascist com- 
mentators observed that the United 
States was moving closer to the 
ranks of the “sanctionist” countries. 

Meanwhile, in San Pedro harbor 
the freighter “Oregon” with 36,000 
drums of aviation gasoline in her 
hold had been held up for a week 
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United States Again Warns Against Any 
Neutrality Violation—Italy Takes 
_ Measures to Offset Embargoes 





because the crew refused to sail. 
They had received word through the 
International Seamen’s Union that 
the American Government refused 
to guarantee the safety of American 
sailers working ships carrying war 
supplies. Although the ostensible 
destination of the “Oregon’s” cargo 
was Singapore and Oriental ports, 
officials of the Maritime Federation 
of the Pacific said that it was bound 
for Mogadiscipio, Italian Somaliland. 

Finally, on Oct. 22, the “Oregon” 
weighed anchor with a non-union 
crew aboard. 

On the same day Washington 
again took a hand in the war trad- 
ing situation. This time it was 
through the United States Shipping 
Board. Threat of financial “sanc- 
tions” from this agency has suc- 
ceeded in holding in port vessels 
ready to start for the Italo-Ethi- 
opian war zone. 

Director of the Board and presi- 
dent of the federally controlled 
Merchant Fleet Corporation, J. C. 
Peacock, made it known, on Nov. 22, 
that he had sent letters to those 
owners and operators of steamships 
owing money to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, reminding them that the 
shipment of raw materials to the 
belligerents is not in line with the 
Government’s policy. 

x*t 


RS* SHIPMENTS? — President 

Roosevelt announced on Oct. 5 
that shippers of goods to Italy do 
so at their own risk. He also indi- 
cated that a careful record was to 
be kept of the shipments. 

October figures have just been 
made public and they show not a 
decrease in trade with Italy—but an 
increase. American exports to the 
Fascists during the month amounted 
to $6,821,366, whereas for the same 
month last year they amounted to 
$6,184,491. Exports of metals and 


| manufacturers more than doubled 


during the month as compared with 
last year, oil and copper shipments 
tripling their value. 

For the first ten months of the 





year shipments of Amer?can goods 
to Italy were worth $55,100,615 as 
compared with $50,865,070 for the 


|} same period last year. 


x~**erk 

THE BEGINNING—Sanctions day, 

Nov. 18, descended on _ Italy 
rather quietly. No drastic decrees 
were issued by the Fascist Grand 
Council, and demonstrations in 
Rome were at a minimum. The 
Duce let it be known that Italy 
intends to stand her ground. With 
the aged General de Bono elevated 
to Marshall and recalled from the 
battlefield to a desk in the Capital, 
it was indicated that the military 
campaign is to move more swiftly. 
The Italian forces are now com- 
manded by the strategist, Marshall 
Badoglio. 

Meanwhile, as strict domestic con- 
servation measures are tightening 
the belt of the Italian people, un- 
official surveys are being made of 
Italy’s resources to estimate how 
long it will be able to withstand eco- 
nomic isolation. Experts at Rome 
are quoted as expressing belief that 
the Corporative State has enough 
oil and gasoline to last for six 
months—long enough, they believe, 
to carry through the military cam- 
paign successfully. 

On the other hand, the League is 
beginning seriously to consider an 
extension of the more than fifty- 
nation embargo of key materials to 
cover such things as oil, coal, iron, 
and steel. The chairman of the 
League’s general staff of 18 nations 
has called a meeting of the commit- 
tee for Nov. 25 or 27 to discuss the 
subject. 

In diplomatic quarters conversa- 
tions are still proceeding between 
French, British, and Italian spokes- 
men in an effort to reach some mu- 
tual line of compromise. 

xx 
Two REPLIES—The British and 
French Governments during the 
week found time to send answers 
to the recent note from Benito Mus- 
solini to all League powers protest- 
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ing the use of sanctions against 
Italy. 

Both Governments referred to the 
care which had been exercised at 
Geneva in taking into consideration 
the position of Italy. The British 
declared that they, therefore, did 
not wish to discuss this particular 
angle of the matter further. 

The Paris note, while deploring 
any decision which might inter- 
fere with French friendship for 
Italy, pointed out that “it was not 
within the power of the French 
Government to withhold” from the 
declaration of the League that Italy 
had resorted to war in violation of 
Art. XVI of the Covenant. 

x * * 
G HADES OF DISARMAMENT 

—When the newly announced 
American delegation to the London 
Naval Conference—Under Secretary 
of State William E. Phillips, Chief 
Delegate to the Disarmament Con- 
ference, Norman Davis, and Chief of 
Naval Operations, Rear Admiral 
William E. Standley—arrive in the 
British Capital on Dec. 6 it will be 
under somewhat different auspices 
than that which has greeted similar 
conferences of the past fifteen 
years. 

Conversations with British, 
French, Italian, and Japanese dele- 
gates will not, in all probability, be 
too much concerned over the theory 
of disarmament. Technicalities in- 
volving limits on sea armament will 
probably absorb the conferees. The 
largest defense programs in peace 
time history are engrossing each 
power represented, as the Washing- 
ton and London treaties run their 
time limits. 

Two days after making public the 
names of the American delegates, 
President Roosevelt at Warm 
Springs made known one item about 
the Navy’s budget for the coming 
year. At least, it will provide for an 
increase in the personnel by 4,000 
men to care for the new ships which 
are now in building. 

x**re* 

A COUP THAT FAILED. — Care- 

fully and quietly, the Japanese 
Military Intelligence Mission in 
China, headed by Major General 
Kenji Doihara, laid their plans. 
Then it began to seep through the 
press that in all probability on Nov. 
22 the five provinces of Northern 


China would constitute themselves 
an autonomous state, free of the 
authority of the Nanking Govern- 
ment. 

Nipponese penetration of Man- 
churia in 1931 had been based on 
specifiic charges of Chinese troop 
attacks. But the threatened move 
into Northern China was singularly 
frank and devoid of announced 
reasons. 

A Japanese policy of this tyye, 
threatening to violate the Covenant 
of the League of Nations (of which 
Nippon is no longer a member), the 
Nine-Power Treaty, and, if force is 
resorted to, the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact, might prove embarrassing. 

For Japan to penetrate Northern 
China at a time when the League 
is actively condemning Italy for in- 
roads into Ethiopia would hold 
Geneva’s policy up to ridicule. Like- 
wise, such a move might prove em- 
barrassing to the British in view of 
the fact that they were little 
troubled by the Manchurian epi- 
sode, while the Italian affair has 
become a matter of the Empire’s 
life or death. 

But on the eve of the announced 
coup, strong orders arrived from 
Tokio. General Doihara and his 
men had exceeded their authority. 
The autonomy move was to be 
called off. The Tokio Government 
was split again, as it has been so 
many times in the past, by the 
cross purposes of civilian and mili- 
tary groups. 

Meanwhile, observers are speculat- 
ing on what influence, if ahy, the 
British may have had in stalling the 
Nipponese military machine at he 
border of Northern China. Has fi- 
nancial assistance to the Chinese, 
and negotiations for a loan to Rus- 
sia been sufficient leverage to pry 
the Japanese loose from their pur- 
pose? Has some understanding on 
naval armament been agreed to by 
Britain in exchange for a hands- 
off China policy by the Nipponese? 

x*«* 


ROUBLE SPOTS.—Signs of unrest 

in various parts of the world 
were unmistakable during the week. 
Anti-British rioting continued in 
Egypt. Arabs attacked the Central 
Police station in Haifa. Anti-semitic 
| students in Budapest stormed a 
| music school. Workers in Mexico 
| threatened a general strike unless 














the Government dissolved the 
Golden Shirts. 

And in ominous Vienna, peaceful 
for a change, patrician prince 
Rudiger von Stahremberg stood 
quietly at attention while an as- 


semblage of royalists and legitimists 


swore allegiance to Archduke Otto, | 

Hapsburg Pretender to the throne ‘ 

of Austria. Thereby was dispelled : 

the rumor that the Fascist Chancel- « 

lor is interested in ascending the : 

throne himself. : 
P. A. FREDERICK. 
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When a man calls for Old Overholt Straight Rye 
whiskey — bottled in bond under U. S. Govern- 
ment supervision — or serves it at home, he gains 
a certain prestige. For those around him then 
know that he knows good whiskey. 


Today it is rapidly dawning upon men who drive 
good cars and wear custom clothing that it is smart 
to bring their whiskey up to their other standards. 


So more and more men are buying Old Overholt 
and liking its rich, grainy, full-bodied straight rye 
taste. In this delicious product of 125 unbroken 


years of top-quality distilling 
experience, they find the finest 









whiskey 
they have 
ever used. 
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= Turkish leaf tobacco. The 
tobacco is strung leaf by leaf and hung 
on long racks like you see below. 





© 1935. 
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he aromatic Turkish tobaccos 


used in Chesterfield give 


and taste... 


Every year we import thousands of pounds 
from Turkey and Greece 


THE IMPORT DUTY alone is 35 cents a 
pound—but Turkish tobacco is necessary to 


a good cigarette. 


The right amount of Turkish tobacco, 
blended with our mild, ripe home-grown to- 
baccos helps to give Chesterfields more aroma, 
helps to give them a more pleasing taste. 


them a more pleasing aroma 


CHESTERFIELD—A BLEND OF MILD RIPE HOME-GROWN AND AROMATIC TURKISH TOBACCOS 
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Trade Treaty Wins 
2-to-1 Approval 
IMPROVED MARKETS FOR JU. S. 


PRODUCTS EXPECTED BY 
MOST EDITORS 











Reciprocity treaty with Canada has 
awakened a brisk tariff debate in the press 
and many newspapers foresee the question 
as a main issue in the coming presidential 
campaign. On the merits of the treaty the 
commenting newspapers divide thus: In 
favor of the treaty, 68 per cent; opposed, 
32 per cent. 


N THE discussion of the Canadian reciprocity 
treaty editors generally stress the improved 
markets thus offered American manufacturers 
although admitting special damage may be done 
American farmers and the lumber interests of 
the Northwest. 

Speaking for the farm interests the Topeka 
(Kans.) Daily Capital (Rep.) gives assurance 
that it “will not set well with the farmers of the 
West,” and that “some protests will singe the 
hair of the State Department.” 

It is asserted by the Council Bluffs (Iowa) 
Nonpareil (Rep.) that “Canada’s chief exports 
come into direct competition with our wheat, 
lumber, dairy products, copper, coal and pota- 
toes.” 

“Misgiving among the affected producers” is 
observed by the Albuquerque (N. Mex.) Journal 
(Ind.), while the Pasadena (Calif.) Star-News 
(Ind.) holds that “importation from Canada of 
grains, meat and dairy products, lumber and 
fish would hit them a heavy economic blow.” 


“CRACK IN THE ICE” 

Taking a position of leadership among those 
who defend the treaty the Springfield (Mass.) 
Republican (Ind.) argues: 

“This treaty, which may be denounced at the 
end of two years, deserves to be hailed as the 
first great crack in the thick ice of economic iso- 
lation that in recent years has blighted the 
country’s foreign trade. * * * 

“Canada and the United States cannot afford 
to be other than good customers as well,as good 
neighbors. Our exports to Canada in 1929 were 
nearly a billion dollars in value; in 1934 they had 
sunk to some $300,000,000. The time has come 
to do business again, and business between na- 
tions necessarily means imports as well as ex- 
ports.” 


“BETTER FOR BOTH COUNTRIES” 

“It will be better for both countries,” thinks 
the Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union (Ind.), while 
the Hartford (Conn.) Times (Dem.) advises: 

“Congressmen whose constituents are adversely 
affected will be emphatic in their hostile com- 
ment. And yet, if this nation is to move for- 
ward in the admittedly desirable direction of 
breaking down national tariff barriers, the bane 
of post-war world trade, conflicting domestic in- 
terests cannot be permitted to paralyze attempts 
at broad, mutually beneficial adjustments.” 

“Concessions have been made on both sides,” 
states the Richmond News Leader (Dem.) “with 
the minimum hurt to the industry of either coun- 
try. Business sentiment both in Canada and in 
the United States has been favorable to reciproc- 
ity. Opposition has come chiefly from those in- 
dustries which lose their high-tariff bounties. 
The dominant feeling is one of satisfaction that 
a measure of economic sanity prevails once 
again in the trade relationship of two nations 
that inevitably are continental partners.” 


“NO NEED OF TARIFF WALL” 


“Many of the arguments advanced for the 
maintenance of high tariff walls do not apply to 
the case of Canada,” in the judgment of the 
Indianapolis Star (Rep.) 

“We impose import duties to protect the Ameri- 
can workman and producer against the low wages 
and living conditions in foreign countries. Con- 
ditions of labor and of living in Canada are 
practically on a par with those in this country. 
We do not need protection against any pauper 
labor in the Dominion because there is none on 
that side of the border. Costs of production up 
there are much the same as in this country. 

“The new schedules are expected to add largely 
to the volume of manufactured articles we may 
expect to sell to Canadian customers. That will 
be a distinct advantage to all in this country. 
We also have made some concession to Canadian 
agriculture, but the volume in each case is to be 
limited to an extent that will not be likely to 
have serious bearing on prices received by our 
own farmers. 

“Canada, in turn, will open its markets to our 
fruit and nut growers. The high tariff against 
our orchard products was maintained supposedly 
in the interest of trade with the British West 
Indies which has not developed as expected.” 


BENEFITS TO CANADA 


“Canadian goods would displace American 
goods,” argues the San Jose (Calif.) Mercury- 
Herald (Rep.), and that paper makes the ex- 
planation of the objectionable nature of the 
tariff agreement: “Unquestionably, the volume 
of trade with Canada can be greatly increased 
by lowering tariffs. Whether the total volume 
of American trade—domestic and foreign— 
would be increased is another matter. Obviously, 
letting down the bars to Canadian lumber, wood 
pulp, fish, zinc, lead and agricultural products 
would not increase the purchase of these com- 
modities in the domestic market, for the do- 
mestic supply is already more than sufficient te 
meet the demand.” 

Circumstances under which the treaty has 
been established are emphasized by the Chatta- 
nooga (Tenn.) Times (Dem.), with the statement 











Cartoonist Cassell in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


Neighbors! 








that “never at any time in the last 69 years have 
believers in low tariffs been in power in the two 
countries simultaneously.” 


WILL AGRICULTURE PROFIT? 

“It is hard to see,” states the Adrian (Mich.) 
Telegram (Rep.), “how any benefits can come 
to agriculture. The detrimental effects are as 
plain as a pike-staff. The duties are reduced 
on beef cattle from 3 to 2 cents a pound; on dairy 
cows from 2% to 1% cents; on cream from 56 
to 35 cents a gallon; on seed potatoes from 75 
cents to 45 cents a hundred pounds. There are 
also reductions on other less important farm 
items. 

“These reductions either mean something or 
they don’t. If they are to be of any benefit to 
Canadian farmers, it will be by enabling them to 
sell more products on this side—and that means 
additional competition with American farmers.” 

“Sir Wilfrid Laurier was Premier of Canada,” 
recalls the Springfield (Illinois) State Journal 
(Ind.), “when the Taft reciprocity treaty was 
negotiated. He was so certain of the popularity 
of the measure that he gleefully accepted a 
challenge to submit the pact to the electorate. 
To his surprise, the result was the defeat of his 
party and the reversal of his majority in Parlia- 
ment. 

“Laurier was the ablest statesman in the Brit- 
ish Empire at that time, but he made a woefully 
wrong guess regarding Canada’s sentiment on 
this subject.” 


+ 








Cheap Bank Credit 
Not in High Favor 


MAJORITY OF PRESS OPPOSES 
PRESIDENT’S PLEA FOR LOW 
RATES ON LOANS BY BANKS 











President Roosevelt’s plea for lower in- 
terest rates on bank loans, particularly for 
real estate mortgages, arouses criticism 
and opposition from 76 per cent of the 
commenting newspapers, but 24 per cent 
of the press feels that lower rates, with 
good security, would not adversely affect 
the prosperity of the banking institutions. 


EFFORTS of the banks to recover the ground 

lost during the depression is recognized by 
those who attack the President's request for 
lower interest rates. 

Continuing efforts to aid recovery are pointed 
out by the Buffalo Evening News (Rep.), with 
the statement that the bankers “blame the con- 
tradictory and halting economic policies of the 
Administration,” for existing handicaps. 

According to the Provident Journal (Ind.): 

“The bankers, probably more anxious even 
than Mr. Roosevelt to loan money that does not 
belong to them, have to weigh the quality as 
well as the quantity of would-be borrowers, to 
fix interest rates that take account of the future 
as well as the immediate present, to consider 
the indispensable element of liquidity—of ex- 
ceptional importance in a Rooseveltian financial 
regime—to weigh the productive character of 
the purpose for which the money is borrowed, to 
ponder various other considerations with which 
the Rooseveltian policy of collecting, spending 
and loaning—as illustrated at Albany and Wash- 
ington—does not concern itself.” 

It is argued by the Minneapolis Tribune (Ind.) 
that “favorable terms and easy money rates 
alone cannot increase borrowing so long as the 
borrower is not able to see a possible return on 
his investment commensurate with the risk.” 

In support of the President’s position, the 
Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal (Dem.) argues: 

“The point that arises now is that since the 
government helped the banks to continue their 
existence and make profits, it behooves the 
banks to help the government now in its efforts 
to provide adequate credit in the real estate field.” 
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The Red Menace 


Cartoonist Shoemaker in the Chicago Daily News. | 





Lawyer Liberty 


Two Views on the Ethics 
Expected of the Bar 


From the Indianapolis News (Rep.): 

HE prompt and emphatic decision of the 

grievance committee of the American Bar 

Association that the fifty-eight lawyers com- 
prising the Liberty League’s committee on New 
Deal legislation violated no section of the code 
in volunteering a defense of penniless litigants 
feeling themselves harmed by New Deal legis- 
lation effectually frustrated a ridiculous attempt 
of New Deal partisans to discredit the lawyers 
and line the Association up on their side. 

Furthermore, the Association upheld the right 
of the lawyers to organize and express their 
views. 

x * x 

From the Chattanooga Times (Dem.): 
THE American Bar Association may satisfy the 

ethical requirements of its own members 
when it countenances lawyer-gangster associa- 
tions. But it fails to satisfy that element of the 
public which does not have to investigate the 
entire mass of legal technicalities in order to 
know what is decent and right. 
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(Editor’s Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


New Deal and Prosperity 

Sir:—In the “Story of 17 Years”, pub- 
lished in your very able paper of Nov. 
11, you show the business tide of the 
country from the date of Armistice to 
1935. The great depression had its birth 
in 1929 under the great Hoover, who 
said, “Prosperity is just around the cor- 
ner.” Normal times hid around the dis- 
appearing “corner” until 1933, which 
ushered in Mr. Roosevelt’s Administra- 
tion; and in 1934 the “Severity of the 
Depression Diminishes.” In 1935 “Em- 
ployment and Profits Rise”! You ask, 
“What Will happen a Year Hence?” 

You acknowledge that times and 


employment have improved. The Ameri- . 


can people are not idiots, and they shall 
vote to continue this Administration in 
command, as it is leading the “little 
man” as well as the “big rich” to safety. 
The combined decisions of the courts 
cannot stem the tide of prosperity. The 
courts and administrations are but crea- 
tions of the American people. Public 
opinion—the people’s law—shall in due 
time, prevail. MAXWELL S. BARKER. 
Louisville, Ky. 
x*«re 


Encouraged by Elections 

Sir:—With the White House manned 
(or at least occupied) by one who does 
not know what to do—and tirelessly 
does it—and one who arrived there 
under shameless false pretenses and 
representations * * * it is to be hoped 
that the country at large will presently 
awaken to the threatened dangers from 
him and his irresponsible crew. * * * 

The recent election returns, every- 
where the New Deal was made a direct 
issue and not sidestepped as in Ken- 
tucky, certainly are encouraging—all 
notwithstanding the shameless attempt- 
ed bribery of the electorate by the use 
of countless millions ot dollars tax- 
payers’ money sowed in all parts of the 
country by minions of the Administra- 
tion. EDWIN L. BOCKRIDGE. 
Utica, N. Y. 

x * 


Sees Masses Benefited 
Sir:—Unless there is a man nominated 
who is better than Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, be he Democrat or Republican, I 
shall vote for him, because he ha. done 
more for the mass than all other Presi- 
dents combined, and this is not merely 
guesswork, but a tangible fact. 
San Antonio, Tex. D. W. HAUSAM. 
x*~** 


Beginning of the End? 

Sir:—You are right when you say this 
country is entering a new era different 
from anything our country has ever 
seen. Future historians will refer to this 
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new era as the beginning of the decline 
and fall of this nation. 
Hugo, Okla. DR. G. R. CLEMENTS. 


x*wrk 


Farm Program Shortcomings 

Sir:—Your publication stated that the 
farmers got all they wanted from Con- 
gress. That is not so. We were pleased 
with the TVA, the Securities Act and 
partly pleased with the Social Security 
legislation. But I think that Roosevelt 
and his supporters ought to be con- 
demned for the AAA legislatio.., for the 
banking bill, for failure of the Frazier- 
Lemke refinancing bill, for the failure of 
the cost of production (Thomas-Massin- 
gale) bill, for failure of Congress to re- 
gain control of the issuance of currency, 
for the issuance of interestt-béaring na- 
tional bonds; for the guarantee of bank 
deposits; for the FHA; for the increase 
in the personnel and equipment of the 
Army and Navy; for the financing of 
railroads and banks; for the increase 
in importation of raw agricultural prod- 
ucts; for the damned egotism of the 
President in spending our money on his 
fool projects without consulting the 
national officers of the Farmers’ Union. 
No, we did not get what we farmers 
wanted. * * * 

The AAA is a failure as far as the 
farmer is concerned. * * * In its opera- 
tion it has encouraged the importation 
of raw agricultural products instead of 
permitting the farmer to get a purchas- 
ing power. The AAA (Administration 
Assassinating Agriculture) has done 
more to prevent the reemployment of 
labor than any other agency. 

OWSLEY LONERGAN, 
Democratic Precinct Committeeman. 
Pawnee, Okla. 


* % * 


AAA Objectors 

Sir:—This part of Nebraska is in the 
drouth and dust storm section of the 
State, and this year in this vicinity hail 
was added to drouth and general de- 
pressior. and there is a very reasonable 
excuse for farmers to sign up for the 
Triple-A corn-hog program. However, a 
great many did not sign an many did 
not vote on the question at all. 

I hope to live long enough—I am 174 
now—to see all this cock-eyed business of 
the New Deal done away with by de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court. 

MRS. MINERVA GOODRICH. 
Nelson, Nebr. 


xe 


Consumers Not Consulted 
Sir:—The Democratic New Deal in one 
breath points with pride how the AAA 
program has lifted the prices of farm 
products, and in the next breath when 
they want the farmer to sign new con- 
tracts, they say the scarcity of hogs and 
corn were the result of the drought. * * * 
Again they say that the cheapness of 
prices was because of Mr. Hoover doing 
nothing and in the next breath they state 
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that the farmers raised too much of 
everything and must be paid to stop 
raising so much, and this wes the cause 
of cheap prices. 

So the New Deal proceeded to let the 
producers vote October 26, 1935, whether 
they wanted to continue to take their 
forced gift (for it is a forced gift) from 
the consumers another four years. * * * 

If the producer has a right t» vote 
for Uncle Sam to take a gift from the 
consumer and give it to the producer— 
John Doe, the producer who owns 600 
acres of land and received a check last 
year for $1,000 and another John Doe 
check for $5,000 being among the recipi- 
ents of the gift—then why should not 
the consumer have a vote as to whether 
he wants 15 to 25 cents out of every 
dollar he has to spend for necessities of 
life taken away from him, under the 
guise of one of the most unconstitu- 
tutional and dangerous laws ever placed 
on the statute books of the United 
States? J. E. BRILEY. 
Rays Crossing, Ind. 

x*«re* 


Praise for President 
Sir:—I am a Teddy Roosevelt Republi- 
can but I think when Franklin D. Roose- 
velt became our President that he had 
the most difficult proposition confront- 
ing him of any President we ever had. 
So far he has made a few mistakes— 
that was to be expected—but on the 
whole he has done fine. He is, in my 
judgment, a real human being and can- 
not be influenced by capital to the detri- 
ment of the majority of the people. 
Coldwater, Mich. L. J. BYERS. 
xk * 


Republican Party Prospects 

Sir:—I have read your editorials dur- 
ing the last five or six months and 
have felt that you were performing a 
worthy service to the nation in opposing 
the “New Deal”. However, your edi- 
torial of Nov. 11 seems to me to seek to 
give aid and comfort to the Administra- 
tion in the paragraph, “Can’t Succeed 
With Merely Negative Plan.” 

To my mind the preservation of 
American liberty and the preservation of 
American business and industrial liberty 
and getting back to sane government 
is plenty for a start of an affirmative 
plan, and I have no doubt this will be 
ably presented in the campaign. 

Ihave nosympathy with the often re- 
peated statement that Republicans have 
no plan. * * * It is my opinion the Re- 
publican Party will present American 
principles to Americans regardless of 
party as a sufficient plan and will and 
should not make any attempt at bally- 
hoo to catch those who cannot realize 
the trends of events. 

In your last paragraph you spoke of 
the “New Deal” and a “New Deal”. 
Why not stop this sickening “New 
Deal” stuff and speak of sane govern- 
ment? H. B. POWELL. 
New Cumberland, Pa. 


Maly: 
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Liquor and Automobiles 

Sir:—Some weeks ago you published 
a statement concerning automobile fa- 
talities and quoted only 6 per cent of 
these fatalities as due to liquor drinking. 
This gave the impression that the in- 
fluence of alcohol on automobile driv- 
ing was negligible, when of course you 
were only quoting such people as were 
manifestly intoxicated or had confessed 
that they had been drinking. This, of 
course, would be only a small percentage 
of drinking drivers. Reliable statistics 
give a vastly higher percentage, and I 
feel that this should have been noted in 
this article. REV. W. W. T. DUNCAN. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

x* * 


He’s “From Missouri” 

Sir:—When you say you give thinking 
people unbiased news you tell a plain 
lie. * * * I’m a hill billy and really need 
someone to think for me—I “ain’t right 
smart,” but I know a grafter when I see 
his tracks. PARK SUMMERS. 
West Plains, Mo. 

x * * 


Likes to Get Both Sides 

Sir:—I feel that the people of this na- 
tion would be better fitted to discuss 
national affairs if everybody could read 
your publication. It gives to its readers 
a clear, concise and interesting sccount 
of national affairs. Tne United States 
News is a debating tecm. It gives both 
and all sides of a situation. The public 
is the judge. M. B. WEBBER. 
Bedford, Mass. 

x** 


Motor Industry and Recovery 

Sir:—Your front page article on Nov. 
4 says: “The Motor Industry Leads Re- 
covery * * * The automobile, just as in 
1921, is leading America out of the de- 
pression * * *” 

Why not tell the facts: “America Lead- 
ing the Motor Industry Out of the De- 
pression. * * * Revived Farm and Urban 
Purchasing Power Brings Increasing 
Sales of Automobiles * * *.” Turn your 
writers loose on that theme. 

Alvan Macauley, on page 8 of the 
Same issue, likewise neglects to give 
credit to improving nation-wide condi- 
tions for the better position of the 
motor industry, though he painstakingly 


‘ points out the reasons for increased 


“export business.” M. J. B. 
Washington, D. C. 


x*** 


“Hitting the Nail’ 

Sir:—Fine stuff in the issue of Nov. 
4, “More For Your Dollar.” You are 
hitting the thing right on the nail. 
Your base of thought ‘s absolutei- cor- 
rect. J. R. OISHEI. 
Buffalo, N.Y. * * * 


“Forgotten Man’s” Prerogative 

Sir:—As long as the jackasses bray in 
Washington, the forgotten man will 
have to wiggle his ears and stay on the 
relief rolls. GEORGE W. LIND. 
Portland, Ore. 





Editors Condemn 


PWA Steel Deal 


PURCHASE OF FOREIGN GOODS DIS- 
APPROVED BY THREE-FOURTHS 
OF COMMENTATORS 











Purchase of foreign steel to be used on 
PWA projects is condemned by 72 per 
cent of the newspapers commenting on 
the matter while 28 per cent see no harm 
in such action in circumstances where col- 
lusion by American steel companies is 
charged and purchases are small. 


ONTROVERSY over German steel turns the 

light of publicity upon the contracts given 

for materials used in the Tri-borough Bridge 

Authority of New York City and upon construc- 

tion work at Morehead City, N. C. (The former 
contract has been cancelled). 

Observing a “storm of public indignation,” the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette (Rep.) holds that Sec- 
retary Ickes took an “indefensible position that 
opened the way to the use of American relief 
money for German steel, taking jobs away from 
American workers.” 

That paper directs attention to the fact that 
“German exports steel is being deliberately sold 
at a loss, under arrangement with the Nazi gov- 
ernment,” because of the alleged “necessity of 
obtaining foreign exchange.” 


QUESTION OF “DUMPING” 


“High standards of living are not maintained,” 
declares the Pueblo (Colo.) Star-Journal (Ind.), 
“when steel is bought in a country where low 
wages are paid.” 

Asking if “the German steel was ‘dumped’ in 
this country in disregard of our tariff law,” the 
New York Times (Dem.) adds: “Did a direct or 
indirect subsidy from the German government 
enable. the seller to obtain his advantage?” 

President Roosevelt’s ban on such transactions 
as a result of the controversy is indorsed by the 
McKeesport (Pa.) Daily News (Ind.) with the 
conclusion: 

“The President has ordered the 15 per cent 
differential in favor of American products raised 
to 25 per cent. The two contracts which already 
have been awarded to a German importing com- 
pany will stand, as the President says he does 
not see how the Government can interfere in 
these instances. There cannot be any great ob- 
jection to that attitude now that the occur- 
tence will not be repeated.” 

“While the Government cannot be blamed,” 
thinks the Dayton (O.) Herald (Ind.), “for a de- 
sire to prevent gouging on prices of supplies, the 
purchase of foreign goods seems a poor method 
of protection. The fact remains that the PWA 
fund is intended for the unemployed of America 
—not the unemployed of Germany or any other 
land. 

“Today the American steel industry is operat- 
ing at little more than half of its capacity. 
Thousands of its workers are jobless. No foreign 
products should be bought for PWA projects 
while American plants to make them are stand- 
ing idle.” 


OBJECTS TO DUMPING STEEL 


“A veritable avalanche of protest,” observes 
the LaCrosse (Wis.) Tribune (Ind.), “has de- 
scended on PWA in Washington to set aside this 
contract and prevent the German steel barons 
from dumping their subsidized steel on Ameri- 
can tax-paid projects. The A. F. of L. is taking 
the lead in demanding a different policy from 
PWA. 

“With American steel production at only .50 
per cent capacity and more than ten millions 
still unemployed in the United States, it is no 
time to build bridges with steel made in Ger- 
many.” 

“In a matter of this kind,” thinks the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Times-Union (Ind.), “the amount at 
stake is important. If some special material, 
regularly produced abroad at much lower cost, 
is really needed and does not represent a signifi- 
cant portion of the total outlay, there seems no 
good reason why a big price should be paid for 
making up the article to order here.” ; 

“The Government has a right, and it is further- 
more its duty,” says the Rock Island (Ill.) Argus 
(Ind.), “to see that no American firms take ad- 
vantage of the Government. There was too much 
of that in the World War.” 





Quips in the News 


Who’s Holding Out? 

The Treasury Department recently called in all 
the $10,000 bills, but quite a number have not 
been received. We just simply can’t remember, 
to save our lives, where we put our quota.— 
Shreveport (La.) Journal. 

* 8 «@ 
Let Mr. Farley Tell. ; 

Postmaster General Farley plans to resign his 
cabinet job soon to devote all his attention to 
politics. Well, what’s he been doing in the past? 
—Eureka (Calif.) Times. 

eo @ 
Merry-go-’round—Not Drama. 

The WPA actors will have to go some to put 
on a better show than Washington officialdom. 
—South Bend Tribune. 

a es © 
Give and Take. 

The government has established a financial 
advisory service to assist colleges and schools on 
their financial problems. This, of course, will 
not interfere in any way with the professors 
advising the government on its financial prob- 
lems.—American Lumberman. 
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+ CROP CONTROL AND THE SUGAR IN 


1 Cuba, in the Philippines, in 

Hawaii and in Puerto Rico, as 
well as in the United States, farm- 
ers are keeping a weather eye on 
the Supreme Court of this country 
to learn the fate of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act with its processing 
taxes. 

All have a direct interest in the 
outcome. The reason is that one 
control program, getting little at- 
tention, but with highly effective 
results credited to it, is involved 
with the rest. That program in- 
volves sugar. 

This is a crop of which three- 
quarters is imported into the United 
States from abroad. 

It involves a commodity on which 
there is a processing tax, yet with no 
appreciable resulting increase in re- 
tail prices. ® 

It concerns a program which has 
brought a degree of prosperity to 
the industry of Cuba at the same 
time that it has proved fairly satis- 
factory to the American producers. 

The only loser, on the surface, ap- 
pears to be the United States Treas- 
ury, which is out about $25,000,000 
a year in customs receipts. 


STORY OF SUGAR INDUSTRY 

Sugar and its story is regarded by 
the Government as important in dis- 
closing what control can do in some 
cases. 

For many years the huge sugar 
industry ran along in a prosperous 
condition. A tariff protected the do- 
mestic growers of sugar beets and 
sugar cane, as well as the refiners of 
those products. Cuba supplied the 
bulk of the commodity that went to 
supply sweets for the United States. 

Then a turn came. 

“he Philippines, Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico were possessions of the 
United States and their products 
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How the AAA’s Program Has Affected Producer and 
Consumer—Tariff Changes and Imports 


could enter this market duty free. 
Sugar production was profitable. 
In a few years it shot up in the 
Philippines from 500,000 tons to 1,- 
500,000 tons; in Puerto Rico from 
500,000 tons to 1,000,000 tons; in 
Hawaii from about 800,000 tons to 
1,000,000 tons and more. 

At the same time, Cuba, which 
had been supplying 3,300,000 tons 
found its trade fall to 1,600,000 tons 
as tariff barriers kept out its prod- 
uct. This decline in Cuban sugar 
exports devastated the trade of that 
country and resulted in loss of mar- 
kets for American industrial and 
farm products. 

While the sugar production of the 
American possessions was skyrocket- 
ing, beet sugar production in this 
country rose from 900,000 to 1,600,- 
000 tons and cane sugar production 
actually fell from about 300,000 tons 
to 220,000. 


EFFORT AT MARKET CONTROL 

In an effort to control the mar- 
keting of sugar in this country, 
about 75 per cent of which is im- 
ported, Congress enacted the Jones- 
Costigan law in May, 1934. That 
law sought to do two things: 

1—To adjust the amount of im- 
ports from each sugar producing 
area by quotas. 

2.—To back up the quota system 
by a program of production control 
financed with processing taxes. 

The quota for 1935 was set for the 
whole country at 6,359,261 tons. Of 
this amount American beet sugar 
producers were assigned 1,550,000 
tons as a minimum and cane sugar 
producers 260,000 tons. 

Then Cuba got 1,822,596 tons; the 
Philippines 981,958 tons; Puerto Rico 
788,331 tons; Hawali 925,969 tons and 
the Virgin Islands 5,179 tons. 

But how to enforce these quotas? 
The method applied has been for 
sugar mills to apply them to the in- 
dividual growers in this country. 
As for imports, customs authorities 
did the enforcing by shutting off 
receipts of sugar permitted to enter 
the country for sale. 

What has been the result of the 
plan in practice? 

AMERICAN PRODUCERS. Beet 
sugar growers in this country were 
assigned quotas of 975,000 acres for 
this year. Because of drought only 
847,000 were planted. Parity prices 
were set at $6.75 a ton. About $19,- 
000,000 in benefit payments were 
made to growers in 1934 to assure 
growers “parity” prices. Other large 
payments will be made this year. 
Income of producers in 1934 was 
more than $57,000,000 in spite of a 
drought that cut production by 
about 3,000,000 tons of beets. 

Cane sugar producers were as- 
sured $4.59 a ton with benefit pay- 
ments amounting to $2.26 a ton out 
of that in 1934. Cash income of 
these farmers that had been $9,- 
800,000 in 1933 was $15,000,000 in 
1934. 

THE PHILIPPINES. The quota of 
about 1,000,000 tons for these Islands 
in 1934 was filled by July of that 
year and in addition 400,000 more 
tons were shipped in to be stored in 
bond. Also, the Independence Act 
was coming along which would cut 
1935 quota to about the same 
amount as the 1934 quota. 

Faced with that heavy over-sup- 
ply of salable sugar, the Islands de- 
cided to make a drastic cut in one 


| year. A crop of 1,500,000 tons was 





in sight. They cut it to 696,000 tons 
and then ground only 524,000 tons 
for shipment to the United States. 
To help ease the shock of that re- 
duction, a control program was 
carried on that involved benefit 
payments to growers of about $15,- 
000,000. This money came from the 
processing tax on sugar. 

Under the new Independence Act, 
the Philippines may ship 972,000 tons 
of sugar into the United States, duty 
free. 

PUERTO RICO. With a big crop 
coming on, these growers cut a 
prospective production of 1,140,000 
tons to 743,000 tons and are holding 
their next crop to 835,000. In re- 
turn they get $12,000,000 in benefit 
payments. 

HAWAII. The exports of this pos- 


' session were cut to 975,000 tons from 














1,154,000 and in return the growers , 
| benefit payments. It amounts to 


got $8,500,000 in benefit payments. 

CUBA. Here occurred the big shifts 
and in this Island came the test of 
the effectiveness of the sugar con- 
trol program from an economic point 
of view. 

There had been a two-cents-a- 
pound tariff on Cuban sugar. Under 
the sugar control plan this tariff was 
reduced to 1.5 cents and at the 
same time a processing tax of_half a 
cent was levied on all raw sugar 
processed or sold in this country. 
That tax provided the revenue for 





administering the law and paying 


about $64,000,000 a year. 

But Cuban growers got no bene- 
fit payments since they are foreign 
growers. What they did get was an 
increased quota of sugar and the 
benefit of the half cent tariff reduc- 
tion. This benefit was increased by 
another six-tenths of a cent under 
a reciprocal trade agreement. As a 
result, Cubans point to gains 
amounting to about $40,000,000. 

There are further benefits to the 


DUSTRY + 


+ 
| countries through the higher prices. 





growers of that country and of other 








What then has happened to con- 
sumers of sugar in this country as 
a result of the program? 


EFFECT ON CONSUMERS 

Figures show that for the first ten 
months of this year the retail price 
of sugar has averaged 5.6 cents a 
pound. That was the same as for 
1934 and was the same as the aver- ' 
age for 1930-34. 

Yet, officials argue, the growers of 
this country and of other countries 
are better off because of stabilized 
prices and a knowledge of what their 
market is to be. 

They also claim that gains have | 
been made through the program for 
labor in beet sugar fields. Child 
labor for those under 14 is barred 
and children of from 14 to 16 are 


limited to working 8 hours a day. | 
Some States set minimum wages. | 
Enforcement of these provisions is 
obtained by requiring that compli- 


ance be proved before benefit pay 
ments are made. 

The present Act expires in Dee 
cember, 1937, 
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hese 48 Manufacturers 


are working full speed to supply the 
overwhelming demand for radios with. 


METAL TUBES! 


Atwater Kent Mfg. Co. 


Air-King Products Co., Inc. 
Automatic Radio Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Belmont Radio Corp. 
Capehart Corp. 
Case Electric Corp. 
Clinton Mfg. Co. 


Continental Radio & Television Corp. 
Corona Radio & Television Corp. 


Crosley Radio Corp. 
Detrola Radio Corp. 
Echophone Radio Corp. 


Electrical Research Laboratories, Inc. 
Te Mission Bell Radio Mfg. Co. 


Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp. 


Fada Radio & Electric Co. 


Fairbanks-Morse Home Appliances, Inc. 


Freed Mfg. Co., Inc. (Freed-Eisemann) 
Garod Radio Corp. 


Pilot Radio Corp. 
Radio Products (Admiral) 
General Electric Co. RCA Victor 


General Household Utilities Corp. (Grunow) Remler Co., Ltd. 


Gilfillan Bros., Inc. 
Hallicrafters, Inc. (Super Sky Rider) 
Halson Radio Mfg. Corp. 

Horn Radio Mfg. Co. (Tiffany Tene) 
duvet Howard Radio Co. 
International Radio Corp. 
Kingston Radio Co., Inc. 

Le Wol Mfg. Co. (Pacific) 
Midwest Radio Corp. 


Noblitt-Sparks Industries (Arvin) 
Packard Bell Co. 
Pierce Airo, Inc. (De Wald) 


Simplex Radio Co. 
Sparks-Withington Co. (Sparton) 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 
Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co. 
Trav-Ler Radio & Television Corp. 
Troy Radio Mfg. Co. 

United American Bosch Corp. 


(American Bosch) 


Warwick Mfg. Co. 
Wells-Gardner & Co. 
Westinghouse 
Wilcox-Gay Corp. 


4nd other manufacturers are making plans to offer Metal Tube radios soon 





METAL TUBES 


Sealed in Steel—Made 
Like a Fine Watch 


Things made of steel can be accurate 
within a ten-thousandth of an inch. 
The higher the precision with which a 
tube is made, the greater its efficiency, 
the more uniform the tubes are, the 
better the radio set can be made. 
Metal Tubes, designed by the famed 
General Electric Laboratories, are 
meade by RCA and other tube manu- 
facturers licensed under RCA patents. 
Metal Tube radios are quieter, more 
sensitive, better toned, superior in 
every way. PROVE THIS FOR 
YOURSELF AT ANY DEALER’S 
STORE. 


Ever since Metal Tube Radio Sets were 
announced, the demand for them has far 
exceeded the supply. Manufacturers have 
doubled, trebled and quadrupled their 
output of Metal Tube Radio Sets, yet the 
shortage is even more acute today. 

Thus America once again recognizes 
quality on sight. 

Metal Tube Radios are modern, not 
merely because Metal Tubes represent the 
greatest advance in Radio Tube design in 
28 years, but because they enable a receiver 
to produce results that are far superior. 

Hear and tune a Metal Tube Radio, and 
you will change entirely your ideas as to 
what superlative reception is! But be patient 
with your dealer if he can’t make immedi- 
ate delivery on the Metal Tube Radio Set 
you want. His orders on the factory are 
being filled as rapidly as possible. 


Metal Tubes—the Sign of an Up-to-date Radio! 


1935 goes down in radio history as offering 
a new, revolutionary and permanent im- 
provement—Metal Tubes—already adopted 
by the vast majority of radio manufacturers. 
Progress cannot be stopped. 

Get what you want—a new radio—a 
MODERN radio—aradio with Metal Tubes! 





SEE WHAT’S 
INSIDE 


All-Metal design makes Metal Tubes 
small and sturdy, and suppresses vibra- 
tions. Perfect shielding results in sta- 
bility of performance, and the shorter 
leads make possible more effective 
short-wave reception. Thus Metal 
Tubes take their place at the head of 
the great list of radio improvements, 
each one the sensation of its day: (1) 
Crystal Detector; (2) Triode Detector; 
(3) Untuned Radio Frequency Ampli- 
fication; (4) Armstrong Regenerative 
Receiver; (5) Loud Speakers; (6) Tuned 
Radio Frequency Amplification; (7) 
Cone Speakers; (8) Alternating Current 
Tubes; (9) Dynamio Speakers; (10) 
Power Amplifier Tubes; (11) Superhet- 
erodyne Circuit; (12) ScreenGrid Tubes; 
(13) Pentode Tubes; (14) Metal Tubes. 


Be modern — get a radio set with Metal Tubes 
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PRESIDENT “sold” on idea of foreign 
trade as depression cure, 


What lies behind the Canadian Pact? 


Industry and agriculture react in contrast- 
ing fashion to new tariff adjustments. 


Growing uncertainties lead to pressure for 
early Supreme Court decisions on vital issues. 
x * x 


NRA idea in back of official minds. 


(CORDELL HULL and Henry A. Wallace flanked 

“ Mr. Roosevelt when he revealed details of the 
new trade agreement with Canada. 

The Secretary of State and Secretary of Agri- 
culture occupied chairs that might have been 
reserved for George N. Peek and Raymond Moley, 
their antagonists on foreign trade policy. 

Significant? 

Decidedly so, in the official Washington view. 
It meant that advocates of controlled export and 
import trade—the planners—had been left out. 

Triumph went to advocates of old-fashioned 
freer trade—the first real victory for them since 
President Roosevelt turned his back on the Lon- 
don Economic Conference in July, 1933, and set 
about building a planned economy for the United 

tates. 

They see in this turn of events added evidence 
that the President is ready to give his “breathing 
spell” a continued trial. 

Other straws that suggest a conservative turn 
of events include: 

Word from Attorney General Cummings that 
utility holding companies, failing to register 
with the SEC on December 1, will not be prose- 
cuted as criminals. 

A statement by Marriner S. Eccles, governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board, that the recent 
stock market advance does not involve bank 
credit inflation and cannot be checked by the 
Government until and unless it does. 

Continued mild hints about trade with Italy 
in war materials, but no positive action against 
that trade. 

A remark by Mr. Roosevelt to mayors of Ameri- 
can cities that he expects the next session of 
Congress to be short. 

Emphasis being placed on cuts in Federal ex- 
penditures in preparation of the new budget. 

Announced readiness to discuss money stabili- 
zation with foreign countries. 

This last development goes along with the turn 
to the right represented by the Canadian trade 
agreement. 

It shows the United States ready to take part 





“WE WILL NOT REGISTER” 


John E. Zimmerman, president of the United Gas 
Improvement Co., of Philadelphia, oldest utility 
holding concern in the country, decides, upon ad- 
vice of counsel, not to comply with the Public 
Utility Act of 1935 requiring registration with the 
SEC. In addition, the company is contesting the 
validity of the Act in the courts. 











in the world money and tariff conferences that 
might quickly follow a new collapse of the French 
franc, or maneuvers undertaken to prevent what 
now is a threatening collapse. 

The conservatives among the President’s ad- 
visers are convinced that the trade and money 
war that has raged in the world for many years 
is verging on a crisis that will open the way to 
settlement. 


Trend to Freer Trade 


Canadian Pact a Step Toward 
the Removal of Tariff Barriers 


WwHart lies behind the unusual interest shown 

by President Roosevelt in the Canadian 
agreement? Why is this deal with a foreign na- 
tion considered so important? 

Several answers are heard here. 

One is that the White House is sold on the idea 
that a boost to recovery lies in revived foreign 
markets. American exports that amounted to 
about $5,000,000,000 in 1929 will total somewhat 
more than $2,000,000,000 in 1935. Canadian pur- 
chases that had totalled about $1,000,000,000 will 
be less than $300,000,000. Employment lies in 
larger trade. ‘ 

Another is that the President want to adver- 
tise the new technique in tariff adjustment. In 




















New Deal 


Takes a Conservative Tack—What 


the Trade Treaty With 
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+ Canada Will Do—Will the ‘Industrial Council’ Try to Revive NRA? + 
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THE CANADIAN TRADE TREATY CREATES A STORM 


" Sosaaresewe reader and condemnation sweep down upon Ad- 
4 ministration officials as interests affected by the latest trade 


agreement express their views. 


Says President Reno of the Farmers’ 


Holiday 
“Any such treaty is made in the interests of industry and inter- 
national bankers and not in the interests of farmers.” 

Says Director Compton of the Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion: “The forest products industries and their employes have been 


Association: Canadian market.” 











the past Congress has done the tariff-making. 
Now, within limits set by Congress, government 
experts are making tariffs—a shift of historic im- 
importance. 

A third answer advanced by advocates of the 
new policy is that President Roosevelt desires 
to let.the world know of the revived interest of 
this country in taking leadership looking toward 
settlement of the trade war. By this action, he 
has endorsed the philosophy of Mr. Wallace and 
Mr. Hull. 

Just what is that philosophy? 

Essentially, it is that a nation that wants to 
sell goods abroad—as this nation must if it is to 
dispose in normal capitalistic fashion of its sur- 
plus farm and industrial products—must buy 
abroad to enable purchasers to pay for the prod- 
ucts that they take. 

In their view: the freer trade the better. 

What is the opposing philosophy? 

Essentially, it is that a nation should give 
tariff and trade favors to those nations who re- 
turn them and to no others. This means use of 
tariffs to control trade, somewhat in the fashion 
that it is controlled by Italy, Germany and 
France. Involved is a further step away from 
free trade. 

Mr. Roosevelt, in 
moved in the direction of freer 
trade. 


the Canadian agreement, 
international 


Industry and Tariffs 


Wide Repercussions of the 
New Trade Policy 


A TARIFF, like a tax, has wide repercussions. 
Unlike a tax, those repercussions are felt di- 
rectly abroad as well as at home. 

The Canadian agreement, involving broad 
changes in tariff rates as well as in tariff policy, 
is bringing a wide train of reactions. More are 
expected to follow the actual application of the 
changes, starting Jan. 1, 1936. 

Affected directly are: 

LUMBER INDUSTRY.—Canadian lumber in- 
terests, hard hit by the Smoot-Hawley tariff, are 
offered access to the American market on the 
basis of sharply reduced tariff rates. On Doug- 
las fir and Western hemlock these reductions 
are limited to 250,000,000 board feet a year, but 
this limitation is not included in other fields. 

Result? 

Sharp criticism from American lumber inter- 
ests of the Northwest, who contend that labor 
standards built up behind the tariff will be 
broken down and that markets will be lost to 
Canadians. 

Jubilation in the Canadian lumber industry, 
which sees increased employment and growing 
Sales. 

Defense in Administration circles on the 
ground that lower lumber prices will stimulate 
consumption, aid the expected home building 
boom, open new markets and actually add to em- 
ployment and prosperity for the American lum- 
ber industry. 

FARMING INDUSTRY. —Like lumbermen, 
Canadian farmers suffered from American tariff 
changes made in 1929. 

New tariff rates imposed then are being re- 
duced on many items, but with quotas estab- 
lished to prevent the changes from applying to 
all producing nations. 

Thus, rates on imported cattle are reduced to 
permit the shipment of about 150,000 head; cream 
tariffs are cut to let in 1,500,000 gallons annually; 
vegetable tariffs are reduced to open the way to 
importation of 750,000,000 bushels of seed pota- 
toes, among other things. 

This means added purchase of foreign food- 
stuffs. But Henry Wallace, defending the plan, 
contends that farmers will more than make up 
any immediate losses through enlarged markets 
for their products that will flow from what he 








> — - ————— 
thinks is to be the added employment in cities 


arising out of Canadian markets offered Ameri- 
can producers. 

FISHING INDUSTRY.—Cuts ranging up to 50 
per cent are made in tariffs on halibut, salmon, 
swordfish, eels, lake fish, smoked herring and 
other products. 

New England fishermen and West Coast fish- 
ermen see inroads into their markets. 

Government officials see a plentiful supply of 
low-priced fish to provide for a market that has 
expanded as a result of high meat prices, 


LIQUOR INDUSTRY.— Whiskey, aged in the 
wood not less than four years, is to be admitted 
into the United States at 50 per cent reduction 
from the present $5 tariff. 

That means more aged whiskey, but involves 
little direct competition with Ametican produc- 
tion because little aged whiskey is available in 
this country, and the $2.50 tariff that will con- 
tinue to be applied will be expected to keep the 
price range above the domestic blended price. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY.—The President points 
out that the deal with Canada is far from one- 
sided. The Canadians agree, not only to tariff 
reductions on 700 items, but to take steps to end 
the discriminations against American products 
that have occurred through arbitrary valuations 
placed on them for purposes of taxation. 

Farmers, particularly fruit and vegetable farm- 
ers, get sharp cuts in Canadian tariffs, assuring 
new markets. 

Steel manufacturers get reductions on a wide 
range of their products, leading to new optimism 
over the outlook for that industry. 

Machinery makers are assured of important 
reductions in the Canadian tariff against their 
products, causing them to look with favor on 
the new treaty. 

Textile interests get 
products. 

In fact, the range of concessions spreads from 
railroad locomotives to lawnmowers, and from 
cotton cloth to rubber hose. 

This comment is heayd among officials who 
helped draft the agreement: 

The United States gained concessions that 
should result in doubling the volume of its in- 
dustrial exports to Canada within the next year 
or two. 

If anyone was the winner in the deal, manu- 
facturing interests of this country deserve the 
title. They get decided benefits in the competi- 


concessions for their 


tive struggle for the Canadian marxet. 





sacrificed for promised benefits to other industries.” 
Says President Murchison of the Cotton Textile Institute: “The 
treaty is an opportunity to regain a considerable portion of the 


Says Mr. Graham, representing the Auto Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation: “The pact expresses the motor industry’s philosophy that 
the best assurance of expanding markets lies through lowered 
costs to the ultimate consumer.” 

—Photos by Underwood & Underwood, Wide World and Harris & Ewing. 


LABOR’S INTEREST.— Unlike most trade 
treaties, this one involves few concessions by 
the United States on manufactured goods. As a 
result, labor, except in the West Coast lumber in- 
dustry, finds little to be concerned about. 

Rather, President Roosevelt, Secretary Hull 
and Secretary Wallace are convinced that the 
gains promised for American labor through the 
opening of Canadian markets to a larger volume 
of American goods, will far offset any losses in- 
curred in the lumber or farming industries. 

They reason thus: 

Lower tariffs protecting the Canadian market 
will result in larger sales of American goods. 
Larger sales of these goods will require increased 
production. Increased production will lead to 
more employment. Added employment in this 
country will add to demand for farm products 
to fill a now deficient diet and for lumber prod- 
ucts to add to a now apparent housing shortage. 

In other words, removal of barriers to trade 
will, in the opinion of this now dominant group 
of Presidential advisers, lead to an ascending 
degree of industrial production, employment and 
prosperity. 

Then does foreign trade hold the key to re- 
covery? 

Secretary Hull thinks that it does. Some of 
the other officials who have been working on 
reciprocal trade treaties think otherwise. Their 
attitude is this: 

Important trade gains are possible through 
tariff adjustments. But the United States with 
its skilled labor, its machine technique, its abund- 
ant raw materials, more and more is able to 
produce the range of goods that its citizens want. 
There is very little that the industrial nations 
of the world can offer that this country is un- 
able to produce at home. 

Consequently, these experts argue, foreign 
trade alone is not the solution to today’s eco- 
nomic puzzle. 


Clouded New Deal Laws 


Supreme Court Rulings to Fix Fate 
of Several Major Policies 


ARLY determination by the Supreme Court 

of the questions raised about the legality of 

a wide variety of New Deal laws is becoming in- 

creasingly vital both for the Government and 
for industry. 

Companies in the soft coal industry, opposing 





—Underwood & Underwood 


COAL INTERESTS PROTEST SOVIET IMPORTS 


Declaring that importation of large quantities of coal from the U. S. S. R. is depriving 
workers in the Pennsylvania fields of about 238,000 man days of employment annually, 
delegates from the Anthracite Institute and others call at the White House to lodge a 
protest. Left to right: M. J. Kosick, president of the United Mine Workers; Representa- 
tive P. J. Boland, of Pennsylvania; J. F. W. Hunboke; T. F. Kennedy, Assistant Director of 
the Anthracite Institute; Louis C. Marlene, Executive Director, and F. E. Walter. 











the new Guffey coal control law, face a tax of 
15 per cent of the value of their product if that 
Act is valid and they fail to comply with its 
terms. 

Only the Supreme Court can answer that ques- 
tion of validity. One district court has ruled 
that the plan—in effect continuing NRA—is 
valid under the Federal power to tax for the 
general welfare. Another has postponed de- 
termination of the issue. Not only the coal in- 
dustry but other large interstate industries await 
determination of the issue. 


HASTENING A DECISION 


An attack by the Pittsburgh Coal Company, 
largest independent producer, may hasten a final 
decision. Suit was started November 21. 

The utility holding company industry, ordered 
to register with the Government by Dec. 1 or face 
the loss of right to use the mails, is prepared— 
at least in part—to balk at the order. 

That will leave uncertainty concerning the 
future of the industry until Supreme Court jus- 
tices can make a decision. A lower court deci- 
sion adverse to the entire control Act has not de- 
terred the Government in its attempt to obtain 
enforcement. Vast interests are at stake. 

Uncle Sam finds himself embarrassed in his 
pocketbook by uncertainty over the legality of 
processing taxes. Processors of farm products are 
holding back more than $150,000,000 in taxes 
that the Treasury needs to take the place of 
money used to pay benefits to farmers. 


EMBARRASSED PROCESSORS 


A Supreme Court decision running against the 
Government could enrich those processors who 
might pocket these millions that in many cases 
have been collected by them in the form of 
higher prices to consumers. Or a decision in 
favor of the Government could embarrass proces- 
sors who had passed on to consumers the sav- 
ings that they have made by refusing to pay the 
taxes. 

Then there is the new Labor Relations Law. 
A national labor relations board is seeking to en- 
force that law, going through all of the motions 
of using Government power to protect labor in 
its right to bargain collectively. 

Yet no one knows definitely what the Su- 
preme Court will say concerning the validity of 
that statute. 

Legal uncertainties at the moment cloud the 
outlook for certain industries and for the New 
Deal. 


The ‘Industrial Council’ 


Major Berry Denies Plan to Revive 
NRA, But Sticks to Its Principles 


MAJOR GEORGE L, BERRY protests that his 
~™ December 9 gathering to form a Council for 
Industrial Progress is not a step to revive NRA, 

But those sponsoring the gathering are think- 
ing in terms of principles that underlay the in- 
dustrial codes that grew under the sway of the 
Blue Eagle. 

In the back of their minds are the anti-trust 
laws. 

They believe that industry still wants relief 
from those laws. They believe that voluntary 
trade agreements offered by the Federal Trade 
Commission are ineffectual and not what in- 
dustry wants. 


WHERE LABOR ENTERS 


They believe, too, that industry may be ready 
to trade with labor, if labor wil agree to trade 
with industry to the extent of using its influence 
to bring modification of the laws against trusts, 

It was at that point that NRA started in the 
first place. It is at that point that Major Berry 
assumes confidence that something will come 
from the December 9 gathering. 

If it does not come, and if there is no basis 
for accord, then the remnants of NRA, with 2,300 
employes, stands a strong chance of dying com- 
pletely next March. 


Tides of Trade 


Effect of Recent Development 
on Business 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS increasingly influence 
the business picture. 

Indexes of industrial production reflect sen- 
sational changes from a year ago. 

The National Industrial Conference Board re- 
ports that in October production of automobiles 
was up 91.5 per cent; residential building 109.5 
per cent; machine tool orders 134.4 per cent; 
electrical goods orders 41.2 per cent; electric 
power 12.7 per cent; petroleum 12.3 per cent. 

The Department of Commerce reports that in- 
dustry during November has resisted seasonal 
forces that normally cause reaction, and contin- 
ues to move ahead. 


FLOW OF GOLD FROM FRANCE 


Official eyes are centered on France as the 
source of a possible shock to world recovery. Gold 
continues to flow from that country in spite of 
two raises in discount rates within one week. 
Deflation there thus far is failing to bring re- 
covery. Fear of internal disturbances is re- 
ported. 

But at home, in a new attempt to bolster sen- 
timent, Mr. Roosevelt let newspaper men know 
that his blue pencil is being worn down by its 
work on the next budget. 

Warnings continue in an effort to check 
American trade with Italy in those commodities 
that may igure in war operations. However, di- 
rect action to broaden the list of items embar- 
goed is not yet in the mill. 

Owen ScorTT. 
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The mind of man is a strange thing to conjure with. 
It can go along for untold centuries without the slightest 
varying degree of its wants and habits, until suddenly 
something touches that comparatively small area in the 
brain called the imagination. And when that is once 
touched, almost before you realize it a whole new human 
being has been created. 


_ Those of us who find an interest in the study of groups 

and peoples have been analyzing these psychological 
changes in the American people for a number of years. 
But what we failed to note was that there was an error 
in our own analysis. We had assumed that if you gave a 
great mass of people more money to buy things -with, 
they would immediately buy the things you had for sale. 


Yet we knew that innumerable tribes all over the 
world have gone on for centuries without the addition 
of a single new desire, in spite of the fact that civilization 
had quite often provided them plentifully with the means. 


x *& &  & & 


It was Macfadden who discovered the fact that money 
alone does not make any constructive change in the wants 
and desires of people. 


And again it was Macfadden who first applied that 
missing factor that had been left out of the original calcu- 
lations of manufacturing America. That factor was that 
the first step in any cultural development is “intercommuni- 
cation between peoples by signs and symbols.” In other 
words, just simply “‘the reading habit.” It isn’t until people 
begin to read and, through their reading, find a new world 
opening up to them that they begin to develop any 
appreciable amount of new wants and desires. 


This, of course, is something everybody should have 
known when the plan for a great mass market was being 
developed. But even many of us who knew and under- 
stood this fact looked upon it only in the light of social 
anthropology—something to be discussed abstractly in 
the odd moments of a highbrow evening with a dusty 
professor who had been brought in for scenery. 


It never occurred to us that it was equally applicable 


to our own day. at <a da ectnlte t 


Here in America were enormous masses of people of 
native intelligence to whom manufacturing America was 


giving more money than these people had ever had | 


before. A potential market of tremendous size, and yet 
no market. And, even with these masses considered just 
as people, no way of reaching them. 


It was Macfadden alone who first discovered a way 
through to this great mass of people, a way of making 
readers of them and, through their reading, of creating 
a whole new set of wants and desires amongst them. 


*Voluntary circulation is the number of copies of a magazine that people will buy, issue by issue, 
if left to their own devices, 








“Beginning the Subject of That Psychological 
Change Which Has Already Reached 


Through to Six Million American Families. 


Macfadden’s first discovery was revealed to him by | 
the people themselves. That discovery was that a whole 
new layer of American people were ready and wanted — 


to take their first ‘step in communication, were really 
eager to begin “the reading habit.” 


The quick analysis of that discovery and the immediate 
development of that field followed. Within a period of 
ten years a single Macfadden publication had built up a 


voluntary” circulation far surpassing the voluntary | 


circulation of magazines that had been in the field for 
half a century. 


And for the first time a certain large sector of that 
great mass market, which manufacturing America had 
been striving to develop, had become articulate. For the 
first time this great new mass of people had had the 
imagination centers of their brains stirred to where new 
worlds were opened up to them, and therefore had 
acquired a whole new set of wants and desires that they 


were eager to satisfy. 


And, what is most important of all, for the first time 
manufacturing America was able to reach through to— 
and communicate with—this new mass. 


x k k kK k * 


When the first great Macfadden magazine along this 
line—True Story—had prepared the minds and made 
fertile the market of this first big mass sector of new 
readers, manufacturers began pouring their advertising 


into that magazine by millions of dollars. And it did 


not take them long to discover that here was the first | 


substantial mass market they had ever known. 


Meanwhile, other Macfadden publications, on the basis 
of that discovery, began to follow in orderly succession — 
and to open up new sectors of that vast field. Their | 
circulations increased by hundreds of thousands until | 
today Macfadden publications have the largest voluntary | 


magazine circulation in the world. 


This circulation—six million strong—has scarcely . 


taken a single subscriber from any other magazine, 
nor does it seemingly duplicate itself to any appreciable 
extent. It is all new, in a new field in which six million 
people have become articulate, ‘have acquired a new set 


of wants and desires, have finally been cultivated into | 
the new mass market which manufacturing Amex.ca - 


has so long been striving for. 


The Macfadden technique, by which this has been accomplished, 
will appear somewhat later. It should prove interesting. Because the 
subject of any technique by which six million voluntary sales of any 
commodity can be maintained time after time and increased constantly 


is certainly a subject worthy of review. 
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‘ARMERS, business men and poli- 
ticians disagree over the value of 
the Canadian trade agreement, and 
do not hesitate to say so 
For days comments have 
flying back and forth across the 
continent. Cries of praise for this 
New Deal measure are echoed at the 
same time that others denounce it. 
Chief defendant of the pact is 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, 
sponsor of the American negotia- 
tions. In his opinion protests are 
“confined almost entirely to profes- 
sional partisan politicians or to 
some of the specially privileged in- 
dividuals benefiting from excessive 
tariff rates.” 





been 


sees it, 


The agreement, as he 
means “profitable trade, greater 
employment of labor and a fuller 


and more stable measure of domes- 
tic prosperity.” 

To former President Hoover the 
trade pact has an entirely differ- 
ent meaning. To him it is “another 
instance of hasty economic plan- 
ning without full consideration of 
consequences—no ‘opportunity for 
debate—hardship to hun- 


public 
dreds of thousands of dairy and 
other farmers—more of the more 


abundant life for Canadians.” 


VOICES IN OPPOSITION 

Others who join in opposition and 
samples of their sentiments: 

Wilson Compton, manager, Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Assn.: 
“Glittering phrases do not conceal 
the fact that the forest products in- 
dustries and their employes have 
been sacrificed for promised bene- 


fits to other industries regarded as 
more ‘deserving’.” 
Milo Reno, president, National 


Farm Holiday Assn “Any such 
treaty is made in the interests of in- 
dustry and international bankers, 
and not in the interests of farmers”. 
John Fitzpatrick, president, Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor: “Labor 
believes in tariffs that will keep out 
the products of cheap labor. We can 
produce everything we need.” 
Charles L. McNary, Senator from 
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OLD SHAVERS AND YOUNG SHAVERS 
ALIKE GO FOR INGRAM'S-THE COOL 
SHAVING CREAM THAT IS 
WHISKER —TAMER, LOTION 
AND TONIC, ALL IN ONE. TRY IT/ 
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‘CANADIAN TRADE COMPACT: THE DIFFERING VIEWS 
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Widespread Comment, For and Against 
—Concessions Made and Benefits 
Received 


Oregon: “It is rank discrimination 
against our corner of the nation.” 

Charles W. Holman, secretary, Na- 
Cooperative Milk Produ¢ers 
Federation: “Canadian cream will 
displace equivalent quantities of 
Middle-Western cream now finding 
Eastern markets. Middle-western 
cream supplies will back up into 
butter stocks and increase the but- 
ter surplus.” 

F. E. Mollin, secretary, American 
National Livestock Assn.: “It is a 
throwback to the policy under which 
the agricultural industry was offered 
up as a sacrifice on the altar of in- 
export of manufactured 


tional 


creased 
products. 
FAVORABLE COMMENT 

Among those who hail the agree- 
ment as a step forward in the march 
to recovery are 

Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture: “The new trade 
agreement is beneficial to all people 
of the United States, and especially 
to the farmers.” 

Robert C. Graham, representing 


the Automobile Manufacturers’ 
Assn.: “The pact expresses the 
motor industry's philosophy that 


the best assurance of expanding 
markets lies through lowered costs 
to the ultimate consumer.” 

Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of 
Commerce: “I visualize great 
mutual benefits to business, to agri- 
culture, and to labor in the two 
countries.” 

James P. Mooney, president, 
American Manufacturers’ Export 
Assn “Even the people who think 
they will be hurt will benefit.” 


Claudius T. Murchison, president, | 


Cotton Textile Institute: “An op- 
portunity to regain a considerable 
portion of the Canadian market.” 

J. G. Geddes, vice president, Na- 
tional City Bank of Cleveland: 
“The outstanding achievement of 
the present Administration.” 

FIELD OF RECIPROCITY 

The Canadian pact is the seventh 
reciprocal agreement that’ the 
United States has signed in accord- 
ance with the terms of the Trade 
Agreements Act of 1934. This Act 
empowers the President to lower 
American tariff rates by as much as 
50 per cent in agreements with other 
countries without first getting the 
consent of the Senate, which, by the 
Constitution, has the treaty making 
power. 

Mutual trade agreements have al- 
ready been signed with Cuba, Brazil, 
Belgium, Haiti, Sweden and Colom- 
bia. Soon to be completed are pacts 
with The Netherlands, Spain, France 
and Switzerland. Still others ‘are 
now being negotiated with Finland, 
Costa Rica, Honduras, El Salvador, 
Nicaragua and Guatemala. 

The Administration attitude to- 
ward this policy was expressed in a 
message which President Roosevelt 
sent on Nov. 20 to those gathered at 
Houston, Texas, for the annual con- 
vention of the National Foreign 
Trade Council. The message said in 
part. 

“The only practicable way to as- 
sure American trade of protection 
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specified quantities of cattle, dairy 
cows, cream, seed potatoes and cer- 
tain types of lumber. Imports in 
excess of quotas will pay the present 
rates. 
Third, reductions are granted on 
unlimited amounts of other iypes of 
; lumber and timber, four-year-old 
whisky, apples, cheese, maple sugar, 
live poultry, hay and other minor 
items. 

Fourth, American imports from 
Canada will receive the same pref- 
erential duties and treatment that 
are granted to all other countries 
with which the United States has 
most-favored-nation treaties 


also be asked to permit Canadian 
visitors to return from the United 
States with $100 worth of Ameri- 
can goods free of duty. Assurance 
is given American salesmen will no 
longer need to pay full duty on 
samples taken into Canada. 


CONCESSIONS TO CANADA 

What did the United States con- 
cede? 

First, the United States agreed not 
to remove from the present free list 
such articles as newsprint, wood 
pulp, certain furs and a number of 
less important articles. 

Second, duties were reduced on 


What benefits do Americans ob- 
tain from the pact? 

American commodities are 
automatically granted the lowest 
rates that Canada grants to any 
non-British country. Rates on cer- 
tain products are lowered below 
those that Canada now grants to | 
countries with which she has most- 
favored-nation treaties. These re- 
ductions not only place American 
goods on a par with other foreign 
goods, but also improve their com- 
petitive position in relation to British 
products. 

Direct benefits for farmers were 
obtained in the reduction of duties 
on fruits and fresh vegetables, which 
are “off season” in Canada. Bene- 
fits to American industry include 
lower duty rates for all types of 
farm and _ industrial machinery, 
autos, radios, and ¥lectrical refriger- 
ators are included on the long list | 
of 767 items for which reductions 
were obtained. 


against injurious trade barriers in 
foreign countries is to join in with 
those countries in a concerted effort 
to reduce excessive trade restrictions 
and to re-establish commercial re- 
lations on a_  non-discriminatory 
basis.” 
RECIPROCITY ENDORSED 

That these shippers, traders and 
bankers were enthusiastic about 
this policy was shown when they 
approved a resolution endorsing re- 
ciprocity in international trade as 
typified by the Administration’s 
most-favored-nation program. Un- 
der this program benefits extended 
to one nation are at the same time | 
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The APACHE, another fast 
train from Chicago 
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free. 

These duty reductions go into ef- 
fect Jan. 1 for at least three years, 
subject to later ratification by the 
newly elected Canadian Parliament. 


financing exports, direct subsidies to 
the merchant marine, repeal of the 
Silver Purchase Act, a return to the 
gold standard and free trade with 
the Philippines and Latin America. | 


all equipped with Gyro-Pilots and automatic stabilizers 
to assure smooth, steedy, comfortable flight. And they 
are all steam heated and fresh air conditioned. GO 
TWA, it costs no more for this added comfort. 
Connecting Aisline to Pitisburgh. 
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BUYERS by the thousand 


New York's millions may sincerely admire the new models 


















for 1936, but of sheer financial necessity the buyers of new 
passenger cars are limited to thousands. New automobiles 
can most successfully be sold in New York by advertising 
their special merits to the families whose incomes make the 
purchase of a new car not only possible, but probable. With 
a circulation of over 300,000, concentrated among the pros- 
perous, progressive families in the market, The Sun deserves 
an important place on New York schedules. The Sun will 
put the story before people with the money to buy, before 
the women as well as the men. It reaches the better sections 
of the city and covers the car-buying suburbs, where an 


automobile is almost a necessity. 
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THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 








ADVERTISEMENT 








Has maintained and strengthened its leadership in the national field throughout 
the depression, because it has the courage of its convictions. 


It has been ahead of the whole periodical 
field in pointing out the dangers inherent in the 
New Deal. In its editorials and articles it has 


been far ahead instead of behind 
events, leading the field, instead 
of trailing it. 


It has not trimmed or wobbled 
from side to side on the vital ques- 
tions before the American public, ina 
Spineless effort to please everybody. 


It gives its readers the best in 
entertainment—short stories, serials 
and light articles, but it does not 
believe that any publication that 
tries to reflect American life can go 











THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


holds no brief for any 
man or any party. It 
does hold a brief for 
the American people, 
the American System, 
and for every man and 
woman who stands 
squarely for Amer- 
ica and against 
Faceted Socialism, 
Communism or any 
other alien ism. 


It has stood for the sanctity of contract and 
the same good faith on the part of the government 
that government demands of the private citizen. 


It has been unsparing in its con- 
demnation of bad faith,extravagance 
and excesses in both public affairs 
and private business. 


Some periodicals talk quantity 
to the advertiser; others quality. 
THE SATURDAY EvENING Post has both. 
It has a loyal, a discriminating and 
an influential constituency, which 
includes intelligent men and women 
of every age and in every walk of 
life, from youth that is going some- 


ADVERTISEME, 








fiddling through a national crisis. 











where, to men and women who 








So week by week, in editorials and 
special articles, it comments on the vital problems 
that are of first and most absorbing interest to 
the American people. 


It has consistently opposed the idea that a 
sound prosperity could be based on taxation, 
confiscation and regimentation, but it has sup- 
ported measures for necessary relief, efficiently 
and economically administered. 


It has steadily opposed the confiscation of 
wages, salaries, incomes and profits, either by 
direct or indirect taxation, to bolster up plans, 
policies and panaceas that, no matter how well- 
intentioned, have retarded sound recovery. 


have already got there and are still 
going ahead, after being tried and proved in the 
fire of experience. Its policies automatically select 
that kind of reader. 


The Post type of reader has great purchasing 
power. The type of reader to which the trimming, 
the sidestepping and the panacea publications 
cater is not the constructive element in the nation. 


Which type is more likely to bring back re- 
covery and to buy advertised goods? Which type 
has partly brought back recovery, in spite of the 
panacea vendors, and is buying goods today? 
Which type is trying to bring back sound re- 
covery? 


The advertiser’s problem is to reach the builders in business, in agri- 
culture, in industry and in the professions, from those starting up 
from the bottom to those at the top. The answer to that problem is 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION” 


For the last issue of THE SATURDAY EVENING POST upon which final figures are available, 
the net paid circulation is more than 2,900,000 copies. 
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+ UTILITIES: 


‘HE FIGHT is on between the 

utility holding companies and 
the Securties and Exchange Com- 
mission. 

The gage of battle was thrown 
down last week by several of the 
largest companies and as promptly 
taken up by the Commission. 

A tense waiting period had pre- 
vailed since the first of October. 








COMPANIES REFUSE TO BOW TO THE SEC + 












Would the companies give battle by 
refusing to register with the Com- 
mission before December 1 or would 
they go along with the Commiss ‘n 


and fight the law in some othcr 
way? 
The answer came dramatically. 
The United Gas Improvement 


Company, with assets of more than 


| at Philadelphia, 


800 million dollars and with 120,000 | 














SEE FOR YOURSELF 


Why Genuine Bayer Aspirin 
Works So Fast 





By the time it hits 
| the bottom of the 






integrate and go to work. 


tablets start “taking hold” 
minutes after taking 


WHY BAYER ASPIRIN WORKS SO FAST 


Drop a Bayer Aspirin tablet into a glass of water. 


IN 2 SECONDS BY STOP WATCH 
A Genuine Bayer Aspirin tablet starts to dis- 
What happens in these glasses happens in 


your stomach — Genuine BAYER Aspirin 
of pain a few 













For Quick Relief—Always Say ‘‘Bayer’’ Aspirin When You Buy 


A famous editorial writer, once 
said, “One picture is worth ten 
thousand words.’ 

So the scientist, pictured above, 
shows you by actual photograph, one 
reason BAYER ASPIRIN is rated 
among the fastest agents for the re- 
lief of headaches, neuritis and rheu- 
matic pains that modern science 
has yet discovered. 

Note that a BAYER ASPIRIN 
tablet, dropped into a glass of 
water, starts to disintegrate, or dis- 
solve, before it reaches the bottom 
of the glass. And remember, what 
happens in that glass actually hap- 
pens in your stomach when you 
take a BAYER tablet. 

Almost as quickly as you 
swallow one, it starts dissolv- 


ing. And is ready to go to work, 
bringing noticeable relief in a few 
minutes. 

People who have used it for years 
will tell you this aboul Genuine 
Bayer Aspirin. Tell you it brings 
FAST relief. And doctors, who have 
studied its action for years, will tell 
you it is SAFE for the average per- 
son to take. Old time “‘pain reme- 
dies’’ Were generally advised against; 
many as harmful to the heart. 

Try Genuine BAYER ASPIRIN 
next time you have a headache or 
suffer any of the common pains. See 
how amazingly fast it works, Get it 
by never asking for it by the name 

‘aspirin’, alone. But always say 
“BAYER ASPIRIN,” and 
see that you get it. 


Genuine BAYER ASPIRIN 


stockholders, served notice that it 
would refuse to register. At the 
same time it applied for an injunc- 
tion in the Federal District Court 
asking that the 
Commission be restrained from en- 
forcement of the law. 

Several other companies immedi- 
ately followed suit, all members of 
the Edison Electric Institute. 


SEC STRIKES BACK 

Within a few hours the SEC went 
into conference and took counsel 
with the Department of Justice. Its 
counter-moves were announced the 
following day. 

First came a statement that the 
Department of Justice would not 
bring criminal proceedings against 
those companies which refused to 
register. Nor would the Depart- 
ment, said Attorney General Cum- 
mings, later bring such actions 
against utilities for noncompliance 
in the period before the test of the 
law’s validity is decided. 

This move was not a retreat. Its 
purpose was to cut the ground away 
from the companies when they 


plicant would suffer irreparable in- 
jury unless he secured relief. With 
the Department of Justice disavow- 
ing intention of invoking penalties 
called for in the Act, such irrepar- 
able injury would be more difficult 
to prove. 


POSSIBLE PENALTIES 
The penalties called for inciude a 
fine of $10,000 or two years’ impris- 
onment or both for individual of- 
fenders and a maximum fine of 
$200,000 for holding companies. In 
addition, offenders would be ex- 
cluded from use of the mails. 

The second move of the Govern- 
ment was an announcement by the 
SEC that, if there is general failure 
to register, it will bring civil pro- 
ceedings against one or more large 
companies to enforce compliance 
and to seek decision from the Su- 
preme Court sustaining the law’s 
validity. 

The aim of such a civil suit would 
be to have the court order the com- 
pany to comply with the law. If 
an order is issued, noncompliance 
would be contempt of court. If it is 
refused, the Government would ap- 
peal to a higher court. Thus the 
initiative would be in the hands of 
the SEC and not in that of the 
utility companies. 

Specifically, the Government 
would thus avoid having the law’s 
validity argued in such a case as 
that decided recently in Baltimore, 
in which, the Government contends, 








both sides to the dispute were in- 
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For your information 


. An average of 8,000 cars of 
coal are received each month at the four Schenley 
plants. The Schenley annual fuel bill amounts to 
approximately $300,000. 


. Schenley purchases of 
grains in the past six months would fill a freight 
train over fifteen miles long. Each month Schenley 
pays out approximately a half million dollars from 
which American farmers benefit. All Schenley dis- 


the Mark of Merit 





OLD SCHENLEY 


: Straight RYE Whiskey 





BOTTLED IN BOND under U. S. Government supervision 


The world’s most exquisite rre—every drop at least 4 years old 


Scheniey Distributers, ine.. Mew York, MN. ¥. 


sought injunctions against the SEC. | 
Before an injunction is granted, it | 


is necessary to show that the ap- | file a simple notification and regis- 


terested in having the Act declared 


| 


unconstitutional. This case already 


has been appealed to the Circuit 





| 











Court of Appeals, the appellant 
claiming that the lower court was in 
error in ruling the Act “unconstitu- 
tional in its entirety.” 


A BID FOR COOPERATION 

Having thus prepared its line of 
battle, the Commission then made a 
bid for cooperation with the in- 
dustry. 

It already had stated that regis- 
tration brought no waving of the 
right of compandes to contest the | 
law. When some utility spokes- 
men objected that the Commission, | 
though promising in good faith, 
would not be able thus to bind the 
Department of Justice to observe | 
this understanding, the Commis- | 
sion went one step farther. 

It stated: 

““We will accept a notification ex- 
pressly stipulating that registration | 
will, at the option of the company, 
be null and void if the company’s | 
reservation of its right to contest 
the law is not honored by the courts. 
No possible ground in reason re- | 
mains for any company to fail to | 


tration under these circumstances 
as a sheer precautionary macter for 


the protection of its investors.” 
This, however, was not the opinion 
of Dr. Hugh S. Magill, president of 
the American Federation of Inves- 
tors, who has fought the Public 
Utility Act every inch of the way. 


Said he: 


“This Act still contains the ‘death 
sentence.’ It does not provide for 
just regulation sucn as investors 
have always favored, but for com- 
plete bureaucratic domination and 


| political control of a great Ameri- 
| can industry. 
| would be best conserved by the com- 


Rights of investors 


panies refusing to register until the 
Act’s constitutionality has been 
finally determined by the Supreme 
Court.” 


TVA MOVES FORWARD 
Meanwhile, the other arm of the 


| Government’s power ‘program, the 


Tennessee Valley Authority, though 
awaiting a Supreme Court verdict 
on its operations, goes quietly for- 
ward. 

A contract was signed last week 
with the town of Paris, Tenn., for 
use of TVA current. This followed 
a 6-to-1 majority for a bond issue 
of $300,000 to be used in acquisition 
of a distribution system. 

The town had sold its system to 
a private company in 1926. Last 





week it reconsidered. If its offer to 
repurchase the property is not 
agreed to, a duplicate system is to 
be constructed. 


In an address at Harrogate, Tenn., | 


Postmaster General Farley thus 
characterized the work of the TVA: 

“As long as the rivers flow to the 
sea, the beneficent results of its 
harnessing of the great water power 
will pay untold dividends in com- 
fort, convenience and more material 
returns to the people. Its success 
implies that extortion in every sec- 
tion of the country will be checked.” 


THE RURAL PROGRAM 

Progress is reported also by the 
Rural Electrification Administration, 
which to date has approved 11 loans 
totaling $2,339,000 for construction 
of lines to serve some 8,000 farm 
families. 

The REA has laid down a policy 
of cooperation with private utility 
companies, the aim being to obtain 
the maximum results in the shortest 
possible time whether the lines 
actually built are provided by co- 
operatives receiving REA loans or by 
regular utility companies. 

In some instances, it is reported, 
when loans have been approved to 
cooperative groups of farmers for 
tapping virgin territory, utility com- 





| panies have beaten the cooperatives 
to the gun and built the lines first. 
Such incidents, says the REA, merely 
emphasize the success of the agency 
in stimulating construction in ter- 
ritory which formerly had been 
neglected. 
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from EAST 
Most frequent service 

to CHICAGO 

CALIFORNIA 











@ Now you can leave at close of busi- 
ness and arrive on Pacific Coast for 
opening of business. Or choose one of 
2 scenic daylight flights. CHICAGO: 
5 hrs. from Washington; most fre- 
quent service. From New York, onl 
54% hrs. Twin-engined planes with 
heated cabins. Stewardess service. 
Tickets, Reservations: Any United 
Air Lines Ticket Office in 35 cities, or any 
hotel, travel bureau or telegraph office. In 
Washington—812 isth St., N. W., ME5656 
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under the crust 





























meat. 

















Grandmother’s holiday board never knew a richer 
treasure. Golden brown mince pie with Heinz mince- 
Into this perfect filling go fresh prime beef, 
Valencia seeded raisins, rich suet, 
plump Grecian currants, lemon peel and candied citron, 
mixed and seasoned as in the pantries of old New 
England, Fit companion for feather-light pie crust. 


flawless apples, 
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SING 57 
MERELY HEAT, SERVE 
AND BOW 


“Hurrah for the fun—is the pud- 
ding done” sang the children of 
old, But now, thanks to Heinz, 
the pudding is done to a tum 
and ready—on your grocer’s 
shelves. 
Heinz Plum Pudding, studded 
with choice imported fruits—a 
triumph of flavor. 
pudding is desired, Heinz Fig Pud- 
ding made from choice Smyrna 
figs, or Heinz Date Pudding will 
top off the dinner in royal 
Just heat the tin 
in hot water—and serve. 


There’s old-fashioned 


If a lighter 
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Your soup must be 
re to start your 
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= dinner 4c 









perfect 


FRUIT, 
SUGAR — 





In the rush of Thanksgiving 
Day, it’s grand to know your 
soup course will be perfect. 
It’s sure to be—if you serve a 
Heinz Home-Style Soup. Vel- 
vety-smooth cream of mush- 
room, perhaps. Or a delicious 
consommé. Heinz Soups are 
made your way—the home 
way — by slowly simmering 
fresh, crisp vegetables or choice 
meats until flavor and richness 

“brewed-in.” Jot down 
now on your shopping list, the 


soup you'll serve 7:6?) 





Thanksgiving Day. 
20 DELECTABLE SOUPS 


CHICKEN NOUDLE SOUP MOCK TURTLE 


AND 


SKILL 


Choice accompaniment to 
His Majesty, the Turkey, 
is one of Heinz pure fruit 
jellies —currant, crab- 
apple, quince or grape. A 
tangy change from the 
traditionalcranberry.And 
Yj, ads \ess work! Heinz 
Yj, jciiies are just the juices 
from prime, ripe fruit, 
cane sugar—simmered 
down. Your grocer has 
them at thrifty Thanks- 
giving prices. 


HEINZ 
| JELLIES 








SOUPS 


CHICKEN GUMBO 
CLAM CHOWDER 


BEAN SOUP 
ONION SOUP 
CONSOMME 
PEPPER POT 
BEEF BROTH 
SCOTCH BROTH 


e style 





CONSOMME MADRILENE 


VEGETABLE SOUP 
CREAM OF SPINACH 
CREAM OF MUSHROOM 
CREAM OF OYSTER 
CREAM OF ASPARAGUS 
CREAM OF GREEN PEA 
CREAM OF CELERY 
CREAM OF TOMATO 
CORN CHOWDER 








“Y <ge 
Wfyy - 


Yy on the air with new recipes 
g and menus, every Monday. 
Wednesday and Friday 
morning. Tune in for sure, 
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Do 
You Know 








Post offices after December 1 will 
sell “potato stamps” to producers. 
Housewives and merchants who buy 
unstamped potatoes not marketed in 
approved containers are subject to 
fine. The Government is depending 
on meney collected from taxes on 
unstamped potatoes to operate its 
potato control program until Con- 
gress comes back. 

x*rk 
The recently announced Canadian 
Trade agreement must be approved 
by the Canadian Parliament and 
partially approved by the King of 
England before it becomes effective. 
Simple Presidential approval, made 
possible through special ccngres- 
sional action, makes the agreement 
binding on the United States. 

x*t 
Unless President Roosevelt proclaims 
the recognition of a national emer- 
gency” by Jan. 30, next, he cannot 
make use of the $2,000,000,000 gold 
profits of the exchange stabilization 
fund. 

xk 
No part of the $4,800,000,000 work- 
relief fund may be used to purchase 
prison-made goods as a result of a 
decision of Comptroller General Mc- 
Carl. Millions of dollars’ worth of 
business is therefore expected to go 
to private concerns. The ruling 
came in the case of a 60-cent brush 
purchased for the Army. 

x ** 
Operation of a combined common 
carrier and contract carrier motor 
business across State 
Jan. 1, will be a violation of the 
new motor regulation law, unless 
specifically authorized by the SEC. 
A common carrier is an individual or 
company that transports goods or 
passengers for public hire; a motor 
transports under special and in- 
dividual agreements and contracts; 
both, of course, for hire. 

xe 
A Federal Communications Commis- 
sion questionnaire is returnable this 
Saturday, in which three American 
companies AT&T, RCA, and CBS 
—were asked what they knew 
about the situation in which British 
authorities, on Oct. 10, declined to 
relay a radio speech on the subject 
of Ethiopia to be made by Baron 
Pompeo Aloisi, Italian delegate to 
the League of Nations, from. Geneva 
to the United States via England. 

a 2 4 
The Federal Government, since July 
1, has spent on its ordinary operat- 
ing expenses—not including relief 
and public works and other emer- 
gency items—about a quarter of a 
billion dollars more than it has col- 
lected in all kinds of taxes. 

x k’* 
About 874,000 pounds of turkey will 
be used for the CCC Thanksgiving 
Day dinner in the woods and that 44 
refrigerator cars will be required to 
transport the gobblers. In one 
month CCC men consume 1,737 car- 
loads of foodstuffs, including 15,- 
000,000 eggs, 1,875,000 pounds of but- 
ter, 9,375,000 pounds of potatoes, 4,- 
687,000 pounds of sugar, 1,125,000 
pounds of cereals, 1,875,000 pounds 
of onions, 9,375,,000 pounds of beef, 
1,875,000 pounds of chicken, 3,750,000 
pounds of pork and 1,875,000 pounds 
of bacon. 

x* 
The time limit for cotton growers 


to file certificates of cotton sales 
1935, required of | 


prior to Nov. 1, 
producers in order to qualify for 
cotton price adjustment payments, 
is now off. The AAA feels there is 
little likelihood of delay in filing 
these certificates in the future. 

xx 
This will be one of the most success- 
ful forest fire-fighting years in Na- 
tional Forest records. The acreage 
burned over this year was only 38 
per cent of that devastated during 
1934, although the number of fires 
was almost the same. 

x ** 
The Food and Drug Administration 
seized nearly 250,000 cases of unfit 
canned salmon since July 1. No 
seizures were made from July 1, 
1934, to July, 1935. 

x kek 
The first bill for the January. ses- 
sion of Congress is already on the 
desk of the House bill clerk having 
been prevented by Representative 
Cole, of New York. Last session there 
were 10,091 bills and resolutions in- 
troduced. 

o's « 
Twenty States, last year, collected 
more than $265,000,000 in taxes on 
motor fuel. The impost ranged from 
two cents in Missouri and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to a peak of seven 
cents in Tennessee and Florida. In 
Iowa, Tennessee and Pennsylvania, 
motorists are now paying part of the 
cost of poor relief. 

xe 
Relief for needy lawyers is proposed 
under the Government’s welfare 
plans. One relief plan suggested for 
New York’s 6,000 needy lawyers is 
the registering of all land in New 
York City under the Torrens land 
registration plan originated many 
years ago in Australia, and under 
which land titles may be exchanged 
with a minimum of expense and 
legal red tape. 
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Checking the Toll 
of Accidental Death 


NATION-WIDE attack is soon to 

be launched in an effort to re- 

duce the toll of accidents on land 
and sea and in the air. 

Secretary Roper, at the suggestion 
of President Roosevelt, has called 
an accident prevention conference 
of widely-known private citizens for 
the first part of next month at which 





these steps probably will be tak 


aken 

1.—Draft a plan under which the 
Department of Commerce, coopera- 
ting with State and local agencies, 


can gather and disseminate accur- 
ate current on fatal and 
non-fatal accidents 

2.—Determine the chief causes of 
past major accidents and arrange 
for continuing prompt information 
on causes of future accidents 

3.—Determine remedies for acci- 
dents and aid in putting these rem- 
edies into effect 


Statistics 


An accident prevention group will 
be formed under the chairmanship 
of Senator A. Harry Moore (Dem.), 
of New Jersey. 

While highway accidents are the 
more dramatic, safetly agencies es- 
timate that during 1934 about 101,- 
000 persons were fatally injured in 
the following types of accidents: 
Motor vehicle, 36,000; home, 34,500; 
public, 17,500; and occupational, 16,- 
000. Additionally, 9,720,000 are esti- 
mated to have been temporarily or 
permanently disabled 
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2. Reserve Fleet—a Graveyard of War-Time Ships. 
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6. Three Senators Study a Ship Subsidy Bill. 
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Ships and Subsidies 


QHIPS that sail the seven seas carry 
“the flags of all major nations, but 
few ships fly the Stars and Stripes. 

The United States, once a “top- 
notcher” among the maritime coun- 
tries of the world, today ranks below 
all the first-rate powers in merchant 
marire progress and development. 

The situation has been apparent fo 
some time. 

Now, with Congress convening in 
little more than a month, prepara: 
tions for legislation designed to rem- 
edy this condition are being rushed. 


LAST AND LEAST 

Speaking this past week at the 
American Merchant Marine Confer- 
ence, under the auspices of the Pro- 
peller Club of the United States, Sec- 
retary of Commerce Daniel C. Roper 
(Photo No. 1, third from left) sum- 
med up the situation briefly in these 
words:* 

“In the category of ships that are 
ten years of age or less, the United 
States ranks last among the maritime 
nations, being outranked in this re- 
spect by Great Britain, Germany, 
Japan, The Netherlands, Norway and 
France. Of a total gross of eight and 
a half million tons, the United States 
owns the pitiable fraction of 312 per 
cent.” 

The United States has fewer cargo 
ships today than she has had for 
some time. A_ situation somewhat 
similar to this was the case when the 
World War broke out. 

At that time, the United States had 
a very small merchant marine— 
about 17 cargo vessels in overseas 
trade. Foreign governments were 
using all the ships they had. Our 
commerce had a difficult time in be- 
ing moved. And so to carry Ameri- 
can goods and later to transport 
fighting men, we had to have ships 
and had to have them quickly. 

Consequently we were required to 
build about 2,500 vessels, at a cost of 
more than three billion dollars. 

When hostilities ceased, America 
found too many ships on her hands. 
Large numbers of these vessels were 
therefore laid up. Whole rows of 
them were figateg-out to harbors and 
streams and thete placed to form the 
“graveyard of ships” (Photo No. 2). 

Many of these war-time vessels were 
burned, while some others were sold 
for scrap. 

From time to time, of course, the 
Government sold some of its,ships to 
private owners for operation in trade. 
Such vessels as the “President Grant” 
on which Vice President Garner re- 
cently sailed to the Orient (Photo No. 
3), are of the war-time fleet. 

Other ships—about 50 of them— 
were leased to private firms to be 
operated for Government account. 

But the graveyards even today con- 
tain about 220 vessels. Most of the 
ships in this so-called reserve fleet 
are of possible value only in case of 
exigency, while a third can be used 
only as scrap, and the remainder, 
only about 30, can be put into opera- 
tion without prohibitive expense. 

From 1922 to 1928, American ship- 
yards built not even a. single vessel 
for the overseas foreign trade. 


CABIN SHIPS 
But after Congress passed the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1928, 33 ves- 


sels of the passenger combination 
types, such as the “Manhattan” 
(Photo No. 4), and the “George 


Washington,” were built for service in 
foreign trade. And bids for another 
cabin liner have been asked by the 
United States Lines. 

But in the building of modern cargo 
liners, the progress has been negligi- 
ble. Only a few cargo ships have been 
launched (Photo No. 5). Thus, al- 
though Federal officials feel that the 
“Manhattan”-type of vessel is suitable 
for our trade and can be valuable as 
auxiliaries to the Navy in case of war, 
they decry the fact that practically all 
the cargo ships operating are products 
of the war-time shipbuilding program. 

Partly responsible for the situation 
is the fact that foreign governments 
subsidize their shipping lines heavily, 
and thus place American ship owners 
at a competitive disadvantage. 

Federal officials therefore believe 
that to help American shipping, the 
Government must provide subsidies. 
Many others, such as shippers, ex- 
porters and merchants, agree. But 
there is wide disagreement, even 
among shippers themselves, as to the 
form these subsidies should take. 

At the last session of Congress, the 
Senate Committee on Commerce, 
which include Senstors Vandenberg, 
Copeland (chairman), and McNary 
(Photo No. 6), approved a ship sub- 
Sidy bill in various forms but none 
was acted upon by the Senate. The 
House passed a bill of its own. 

The matter will be brought up again 
at the coming session. But legislators 
as well as Federal officials feel that a 
more definite and wider accepted plan 
should first be worked out. 

ALLAN SHERMAN. 
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Fifth Avenue at 44th Street 


How Will The New Taxes 
Affect Your Estate? 


OUR pamphlet, ‘‘Taxes on Estates, Gifts and Personal 
Incomes,’’ available on request, shows the amount of 
Federal and New York Estate taxes, Federal Gift taxes, 
and Federal and New York Income taxes on estates and 
gifts ranging from $100,000 to $10,000,000, and on in- 


$100,00 to $500,000, 


The estate tax provisions of the Federal Revenue Act 
of 1935 are now effective. The increased gift tax rates 
will take effect January 1, 1936. 


As trustee under a deed of trust, we can 
funds, securities or other property for your beneficiaries— 
you can retain direction of investment policy or give us 
As executor and trustee under your 
will, we can provide efficient and responsible administra- 
tion of your estate—the economy and protection of such 
administration were never more important. 


Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


140 Broadway 





Madison Avenue at 6oth Street 
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Merete who has seen 
the smashed ruin of a blow- 
out-ditched car shudders at 
the thought. 

That nightmare need haunt 
| your driving no longer—for 
the new Goodyear LifeGuard* 
| Tube makes the severest blow- 
out as harmless as a slow leak! 


| The diagram tells you why. 
| The LifeGuard* Tube is 


A Leck for the yellow valve stem and bive cap 


B LifeGuords take a little longer to inflate be- 
cause air passes gradually from “‘inner tire” 
to outer tube through this VENT HOLE 


C On this two-ply “INNER TIRE” you ride to a 
stop with car under control, even though 
casing and outer tube blow wide open 














BUILT NOT TO SAVE 


literally a 2-ply tire within 
a tube. When the casing 
blows out, this inner tire re- 
mains inflated long enough 
for you to bring the car to 
a safe stop. 

It eliminates that instanta- 
neous collapse that throws 
your car out of control — 
because it retains enough 
air to hold the tire on the 
wheel—keeps it partially in- 
flated even when casing and 
tube are burst wide open. 


In thousands of tests tires 


THE GREATEST NAME 


GOoo0D,/ YEAR 






MONEY BUT TO SAVE LIFE 


on cars speeding 60, 70 miles 
an hour have been blown 
out with spikes, knives,even 
dynamite caps—but not once 
has this 2-ply inner safety tire 
failed! 


Because of their superlative 
safety LifeGuard* Tubes 
are now either standard or 
optional equipment on 
many of the new, fast cars. 
Like safety glass, they cost 
a little more— they are not 
built to save money, but to 
save lives! 


IN RUBBER We LifeGuard is a trade 
mark of The Goodyear 
Tire& Rubber Company, 
Inc., and is protected 


by patents applied for 


LIFEGUARD: TUBE 


FOR PASSENGER CARS -TRUCKS -BUSES 
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WHAT AMERICAN BUSINESS WANTS AND DOES NOT WANT 


Following is the summary 
of an address delivered Nov. 
13 before the American Bank- 
ers’ Association at New Or- 
leans on “Business, Industry 
and Taxation.” The author in 
1934 was a member of the 
Durable Goods Industries 
Committee, which prepared a 
report to the President on rec- 
ommendations for bringing 
about recovery, and at the 
same time served in an in- 
formal capacity as representa- 
tive of the construction indus- 
try in the writing of the Na- 
tional Housing Act. 


By LEWIS H. BROWN 
President, Johns-Manville Corporation 


T IS particularly difficult to dis- 

cuss any phase of business or in- 
dustry today without discussing basic 
economic problems that are in turn 
dealt with by governmental action. 
* * * Today, business is very much 
concerned with governmental poli- 
cies. We are rapidly arriving at a 
state such as has existed in Eng- 
land for many years where business 
men must enlarge their viewpoint 
and the scope of their activity to 
embrace the broader field of eco- 
nomics, government and the general 
welfare. 

But in so doing, business cannot 
be partisan or political. At least 
in those businesses of national 
scope, the directors, the stockhold- 
ers, the employees and the custom- 
ers are all rather evenly divided in 
their partisan viewpoints and politi- 
cal allegiance. Hence a business or- 
ganization which represents and 
serves all, must, of necessity, be in- 
terested in principles and maintain 
a nonpartisan and non-political at- 
titude, wholly separate from the 


ideas of the individual members of | 


the business organization. 
All wealth has its origin in the 





+ 


An Industrialist Sets Forth a Platform of 


Basic Principles in Relation to 
| Government 





soil. The citizens of this country 
| make their living from the soil or 
| the fabrication of products that 
come from the soil, or in the trans- 
portation and distribution of those 
products. Hence the major activ- 
ity and the basic interest of the 
greatest part of the people of this 
country lie in what we call agricul- 
ture, industry and business. And 
while labor may seem to differenti- 
ate itself as a separate category, it is 
a part and a partner in these three 
basic activities of our people. 


FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT 


Government, on the other hand, 


is a servant of the people. It is es- 
tablished to keep peace and order 
and to-provide the best possible con- 
ditions for the free and untram- 
meled development of agriculture, 
industry and business—in other 
words, for the private enterprise of 
its citizens. 

Is it strange then that citizens 
who are actively engaged in the 
process of supporting themselves 
and their families and providing op- 
tunities for the support of others, 
should resent the efforts of their 
public servants when they attempt 


to create an impression in the pub- | 


lic mind that industry and business 
are enemies rather than friends of 
the people and that industry and 
business are opposed to the best in- 
terests of the people? 

Business and industry are no op- 
posed to progressive and needed so- 
cial reforms, providing the method 
is legal and practical, and provid- 
' ing, that in attempting to assist one 














DICTAPHONE 


” ” 
Yes” ana they 


USERS SAY— 


say it with orders! 





“Would you employ him again?” is regarded by many an 
executive as the supreme test of the ability of the man who is 
being recommended to him. Ask anyone who has employed 
the Dictaphone as a right-hand man. 


Never in the history of this dictating instrument, have so 


many executives been turning 


to the Dictaphone to increase 


their accomplishments. Perhaps there has never been a time 


when the man who can clear 


his desk quickly, can do so 


much to re-establish that pleasant custom of sending divi- 


dend checks to stockholders. 


Whatever the reason, the fact remains that the man who 


gets the most done in any busi 


ness day, is the man with the 


Dictaphone at his elbow. If you have ever rung for your sec- 


retary... and waited; if you 
instructions... 


have ever phoned important 


only to have them misunderstood; if you've 


ever kept an important customer waiting on the phone... 
while you made pencil memoranda, you can appreciate the 


always-there, always-listening, 
of the Dictaphone . 

“What is an office anyway? 
have for you. A note to 
Dictaphone office in your city 
and without cost to you. 





telephone-recording features 


‘is the title of a new book we 


lis office or a phone call to the 


will bring a copy promptly 


THE NEW MODEL 12 
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The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered 


Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Tra 


Trade-Mark of (ee ers Corporation, 
je-Mark is Applied. 
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For the pleasure of an Autumn visit—fashion- 
able Boardwalk location — unusual comfort 
features — famous cuisine — attractively low 
rates for both American and European olans. 
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group of citizens, they do not harm 
and injure another group. 

Business men as a whole are not 
opposed to the principle of regula- 
tion of the stock exchanges and the 
issuance of securities. But they are 
opposed to the impractical methods 





LEWIS H. BROWN 


Industrialist who pleads against bu- 
reaucracy and iungh taxes. 





attempted by the original authors 
of the Securities Exchange Act. 

The present act has very definitely 
prevented the opening up of the 
capital markets so necessary to busi- 
ness recovery and to re-employment 
of the unemployed. It will continue 
in this way to prevent recovery until 
either through change in the regu- 
lation or amendment to the act, a 
more realistic and practical approach 
is made to this problem along some 
such line as that laid down in the 
British Securities Act. 

Business men generally are not 
opposed to the government provid- 
ing regulations to safeguard the or- 
ganization and the current opera- 
tions of banks. For, in principle, 
banks are operating with other 
people’s money and it is the func- 
ticn of government to protect the 
general welfare just as it does in 
the issuing of licenses to operate 
automobiles upon the public high- 
ways or in the passing and enforce- 
ment of traffic laws. 

But business is opposed to the 
centralized political control of the 
Federal Reserve Board and to politi- 
cal pressure being exercised to force 
banks to invest the people’s money 
in unlimited quantities of govern- 
ment obligations to support the un- 
limited spending of government bu- 
reaucracy. 


+ 


Industry is not opposed to the fair | 


treatment of labor. 
opposed to the elimination of child 
labor nor to the establishment in the 
proper way of socially desirable 
minimum wages or the development 
of a shorter work week. 

But. industry is opposed to the 
passage of Federal laws that prohibit 
the right of a man to work or that 
attempt to regiment and control the 
activity of private enterprise in this 
country. Industry realizes only too 
well that the employees of industry 
are, also its customers and that 
without adequate purchasing power 
they cannot buy the product of in- 
dustry. 


WASTE AND EXTRAVAGANCE 

Business is not opposed to the es- 
tablishment of equality of purchas- 
ing power between the farms and 
the cities. Agriculture is one of the 
great basic sources of creative 
wealth and of national prosperity. 

But business does look with con- 
siderable question upon the basic 
principle of paying people for what 
they do not do, or of destroying crops 
while people starve. 

Business is not opposed to the 
fundamental idea of relief of those 
who really need help and assistance. 
But business is opposed to the im- 
practical extravagances that are evi- 
dent on every hand and to the 
methods of handling relief that 
make it more desirable for people 
to stay on relief than to take jobs 
and earn at least part of their liv- 
ing. 

Business is not opposed to 
age pensions providing they 
based upon need rather than i 
herent right and providing the ex- 
penditures for them are raised out 
of current taxation. 

Business is not opposed to the 
principle of a termination wage for 
those employees whose services are 
no longer needed. But industry is 
generally opposed to setting up what 
is calied “unemployment insurance,” 
that sets up an enormous fund 
whic:. wi)! result ultimately in pro- 
viding an additional source for the 
sale of billions of dollars of gov- 
ernment bonds to provide additional 
billions for bureaucracy to spend, 
leaving the obligations to be ulti- 


Industry is not | 


| 
| 





mately ‘fulfilled by additional bur- | 


dens of taxation. 





| made for paying off 


Business is not opposed to actuari- | give more and more value for less 





ally sound insurance, but it does ob- 
ject te having its employees “kidded 
by experts,” such as Doctor Town- 
send, with the resultant reaction 
from inevitable disappointment. 


OPPOSITION TO REGIMENTATION 


Business is not opposed to the 
recognition of the human rights and 
the human needs of its employees, 
but it does recognize clearly that so- 
called “social security”, set up on an 
impractical basis, will only make it 


more difficult for its unemployed to | 


get back onto a pay roll again—in 
the final analysis, the only solution 
for unemployment and recovery. Un- 
employment insurance will create 
new burdens of taxation and will 
be paid for by the man who toils in 
the price of everything he buys. 


Business is not opposed to coop- 
erative effort under some such body 
as the Federal Trade Commission 
nor is it opposed to the government, 
through such a source, laying down 
the limits for the protection of the 
public interest and as a guide to 
keep the competitive struggle with- 
in reasonable bounds. 
posed to an effort such as NRA to 
bring about regimentation and con- 
trol through mandatory and com- 
pulsory measures. 

Business is not opposed to the 
theory of large and useful public 
works expenditure during the bot- 
tom of the depression nor isbusiness 
opposed to the government going 
into debt for such expenditures, pro- 


money, and to do this through ef- 
ficiency, through management and 
improvement in methods, rather 


than through the cutting of wages. | 


Twenty-five years ago a business 


| 


man defined his competitor as some- | 


one else in the same line of busi- 
ness. If he was a manufacturer of 
shoes, his competitors were other 
manufacturers of shoes. 


NEW LIGHT ON COMPETITION 
Fifteen years ago business men be- 
gan to realize that their real com- 


petition lay in another direction. | 


They began to realize that shoe 
manufacturers as a whole were com- 
peting with automobile manufactur- 
ers for the share of the consumer’s 
dollar. That manufacturers of re- 
frigerators were competing with the 
vacation industry. That the cloth- 


| ing industry was competing with the 


But it is op- | 


viding they are concentrated in a | 


relatively short time and provisions 
such debt 
quickly during the next era of pros- 
perity. 


CRITICIZES WASTE 


But business is opposed to the 
slowness with which such public ex- 
penditures were handled due to the 


excessive centralization in Washing- | 


ton. And most of all, business is op- 


posed to the waste and extrava- | 
gance of such measures as CWA and | 


the present work relief program. 


Business is not opposed to a de- 
valuation in the monetary system of 


a country when that is absolutely | 


necessary. But it is opposed to a 
theory that a fluctuating, unstable 
medium of exchange can ever be a 
basis upon which long term con- 
tracts can be made or business car- 
ried on with any degree of confi- 
dence. 

Business is not opposed to the gov- 
ernment exercise of fts*prdéper func- 
tions. It recognizes. that the art of 
government is quite different than 
the art of management in business 
and extends its admiration to those 
who can apply the art of government 
in an efficient and able manner. 


But business does oppose the 
theory that government bureaucracy 
can operate more efficiently than 
private enterprise, the business of 
this country. By all the evidence of 
our war time experience and of every 
effort of bureaucracy along similar 
lines throughout the world, business 
is confident that no bureaucracy that 
the mind of man has conceived can 
ever operate the business organiza- 
tions of this country as efficiently as 
they are operated under the incen- 
tives that are provided by the 
American system of private enter- 
prise. ‘ 


INTELLIGENCE NO LIABILITY 


And last, but not least, business is 
not opposed to the use of intelli- 
gence in government. Nor is busi- 
ness opposed: to college trained men 
or to college professors. Twenty- 
five years ago it was perhaps differ- 
ent, but today the management of 
American business is very largely 
in the hands of university trained 
men. Industry has paid its greatest 
tribute to university trained scien- 
tists and professors in putting them 
almost exclusively in charge of their 
research departments. In these de- 
partments during the depression, 
they have been developing the new 
products that will be more respon- 
sible than anything else for the ulti- 
mate solution of the unemployment 
problem. But business does recog- 
nize clearly that a man eminently 
qualified to head a research depart- 
ment, should not necessarily be 
placed in charge of factory produc- 
tion. 

No more enlightening exposition of 
the principles upon which the 
American business system works is 
available than is in the recent re- 
port of the Brookings Institution. 


MUST CREATE WEALTH 


Here it is made abundantly clear 
that the hope of increased standards 
of living can come, not from at- 
tempting to divide up wealth as it is, 
but only from creating more wealth; 
that the people support the gov- 
ernment and that the government 
can never support all the people; 
that the artificial creation of scarcity 
can only result in having less to di- 
vide among all of us. 

This report makes very clear that 
the one great method of distributing 
wealth equally is to encourage every 


activity that produces wealth— 
whether agriculture, industry or 
business—to strive constantly to 


movie industry for a share of the 
family budget. 

But today there is a new develop- 
ment taking place. In 1934 the na- 
tional income was approximately 48 
billions of dollars and the total cost 
of all government—local, State and 
national—is estimated by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
as being 15% billions of dollars. To- 
day the total cost of government is 
equal to one-third of the national 
income. Today taxation—local, State 
and national—absorbs between 20 
and 25 per cent of the income of 
the people. The balance of gov- 
ernmental spending represents debts 
that will inevitably lead to greater 
taxation. 

Government spending today is the 
greatest competitors that business 
has for the citizen’s dollar. But in 
this competition there is no equal- 
ity. For whereas business must ap- 
peal to the citizens for its share of 
his dollar and the citizen is at lib- 
erty to bestow it freely or to with- 
hold it, in the case of the govern- 
ment, taxes must be paid first and 
are a compulsory levly upon every 
pay envelope and upon every pur- 
chase. 

The only real solution to this prob- 
lem today is to educate the man on 
the street, the average citizen, the 
average housewife, and the average 
business man, to realize that every 
citizen is paying hidden taxes in 





realize that a reduction in the total 
cost of government—local, State and 
national—would be the equivalent 
of an increase in his pay envelope. 

We must find some way to make 
the man who works and toils real- 
ize that when government spends 
money, he and every other citizen is 
paying for it; that when Santa Claus 
comes down the chimney he can 
make the children happy, but that 
dad knows who pays the bills. 

It seems to me that the business 
of this country, including the bank- 
ers, should do their part in this 
fight. Business men are not apt to 
be good politicians and by the very 
nature of their jobs, they should re- 
main non-partisan in their official 
capacities. But business men do 
know financial statements and how 
to set up and analyze a budget. 


WOULD REDUCE TAXES 

Business men do know how to keep 
expenses within income. And more 
than that, they do know how to ex- 
plain and sell ideas to the public. 
Selling automobiles or special gaso- 
line, or shaving cream, or packaged 
foods, involves no essentially differ- 
ent problem than in showing the 
public the desirability and the meth- 
od of reducing the cost of govern- 
ment so that the public budgets may 
be balanced; so that taxes may be 
ultimately reduced; so that indi- 
vidual citizens may have more of 
their own money to spend for the 
things that they desire. 

Here is a task for business and 
industry and finance. 


everything he buys—to make him | 


could be adopted than such a mass 


| movement of the American people. 





Everyone | 


agrees that the cost of government | 


must be reduced, and that taxes 


should be cut. Here, at least, is one 
subject on which all citizens can 
agree, irrespective of nationality, or 
of color, or of religion or politics. 

Some people think that all we 
need is a new mayor, or a new gov- 
ernor, or a new Congress. But what 
we really need is an aroused public 
opinion demanding that the cost of 
government must be reduced. 

The day has come when this cam- 
paign must start. No greater stim- 
ulous to recovery, no greater means 
to the restoration of confidence and 
no better method to bring about the 
re-employment of the unemployed 























Bridge That 
Gap 


Tuear’s a dif- 
ference between dependence 
and independence, between 
being self-reliant and being 
forced to lean on others. 
Bridging this great difference 
at small cost is a job life 
insurance does well. Let us 
tell you how. 
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I'd like to be independent ail my life. 
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You can buy $5, 


of life insurance 
by small daily economies 


















A QUARTER A DAY... AT AGE 27 
HALF-A-DOLLAR DAILY . AT AGE 45 

In-Between Ages, 26 to 49 cents 
LESS IF YOUNGER, MORE IF OLDER 

























































These figures are based upon the maximum 
annual premium. You pay 15 per cent. less for 
the first three years. Thereafter your actual out- 


lay is the maximum less dividends credited. 
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THE FARM FRONT: REPLY TO ATTACK ON PROCESSING TAX 


-INES OF LEGAL DEFENSE for 
“ the New Deal’s farm program 
now are laid. Government at- 
torneys profess to be proud of their 
handiwork in marshalling argu- 
ments to be offered to the Supreme 
Court. 

Confidence displayed by the de- 
fenders of AAA processing taxes is 
in«sharp contrast to the wavering 
defense made for NRA codes. Is- 
sues involved are regarded by the 
Government as in no way related. 

The oral battle between defenders 
and attackers of these taxes that 
make the wheels of the main AAA 
programs go round is scheduled to 
take place December 9. 

Government attorneys have re- 
revealed their hand in a brief filed 
with the Supreme Court during the 
past week. It covers 280 pages and 
is supplemented by an appendix of 
100 pages. . 


7-POINT ARGUMENT 

Included is a liberal education in 
farm problems, with accompanying 
charts and tables. But at the heart 
of the Government position are 
seven arguments; they are: 

*1. Processing taxes are taxes 
levied under the Constitutional 
power of Congress to raise revenue. 
Their only purpose and function is 
te raise money. As excise taxes 
they are legal because geographi- 
éally uniform. 
» 2. There is no undue delegation of 

gislative authority in establishing 
the rate of the tax. The reason is 
fhat Congress laid down standards 
f® guide the Secretary of Agricul- 
re. 
* 3. Even if the Court decides that 
there has been too great a delegation 
ef legislative authority to the Secre- 
bary of Agriculture in the original 
AAA, that becomes immaterial be- 
fause Congress now has enacted 
the specific processing tax rates into 
law. 
“4. Contention that processing 
taxes are invalid because the money 
raised will be taken from the Treas- 
iiry and devoted to uses not within 
the powers of Congress falls be- 
Gause there is no way to determine 
how the money contributed by the 
suing company actually is used. 


TAXES FOR WELFARE 

5. In any event, if the Court 
should inquire into the use of the 
revenue from processing taxes, that 
use is legal because it is within the 
power given by Congress by Article 
1, Section 1, Clause 1 of the Con- 
stitution—to lay taxes to provide for 
the general welfare. 

6. The act alsoisan exercise of the 
fiscal powers of Congress. Agricul- 
tural credit verged on collapse when 
the farm program was inaugurated 
and this in turn threatened banks, 
insurance companies and Federal 
loan agencies. The act was designed 
to protect these fiscal agencies of 
the Government. 

7. There is no attempt to exer- 
‘cise. contrary to the Constitution, 
powers reserved to the States or to 
the people. The taxes relate only 
to collectidn and expenditure of rev- 
enue. No State or local laws have 
been superseded. 

The above arguments are those of 
the Government. What the oppo- 





Arguments in Defense of AAA Program Filed in Supreme 
Court—Definition Sought of Congress’ Power to 


nents of the act will reply is not 
yet available. 
POWER OF CONGRESS 

Much interest is displayed by the 
legal experts in the question of 
whether the Supreme Court in this 
case will undertake to define just 
what the powers of Congress are in 
authorizing expenditures for the 
general welfare. The Court in the 
past has avoided determination of 
that issue. If it now undertakes a 
definition, lawyers for the Govern- 
ment say, then a whole new field of 
power will open for the justices. 

Is this argument, the New Deal 
is calling to its side Alexander Ham- 
ilton—arch foe of Thomas Jefferson, 
founder of the Democratic party. 
It is turning down James Madison, 
ally of Jefferson. 

The Constitution gives Congress 
power: “To lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts and excises, to pay 
the debts and provide for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare 
of the United States.” 

The Government legal experts 
point out that there have been 
three interpretations of this power. 
The first is that Congress should 
have power to promote the general 
welfare of the country independent- 
ly of the taxing power This, they 





say, has generally been rejected. 

The second is that the clause 
is a limitation on the taxing power 
of Congress narrowing that power 
to carrying out the enumerated 
authority extended to the Federal 
Government. This is the theory of 
James Madison. 

The third is that while the clause 
is a limitation on the taxing power, 
that it is intended to give Congress 
authority to tax in order to promote 
the general welfare by means which 

may not come within the scope of 
other authorities. This is the theory 
of Alexander Hamilton and is ac- 
cepted by the New Deal. 
x*re 


PRICE OF TURKEY FEAST 
THs YEAR’S Thanksgiving dinner 

for the American family is going 
to cost considerably more than did 
the dinner served a year ago. 

Most of this increase will be in the 
price of the turkey or the other fowl 
or meat served on this occasion. 
Here a rise of nearly 20 per cent is 
reported by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Since the meat cost is most im- 
portant in a Thanksgiving dinner 
the retail price change will be no- 

; ticed by the housewife. 








[Continued From Page 3.] 





certain internal regulatory meas- 
ures. 

In an attempt to bring the mar- 
keting of agricultural products un- 
der social ‘control, parliament has 
authorized producers of a commod- 
ity to set up an organization under 
government supervision to 1egulate 
the marketing of the commodity. 
It may ,act .as sole purchaser, 
specify prices and amounts for sale. 

Buyers purchase milk from the 
milk board which, after deducting 
expenses, passes the proceeds on to 


"thé producers. Pig and bacon boards, 


representing producers and curers, 
| set up contracts between farmers 
' and factories with regard to supply 
and price. Potato and hop growers 
have marketing associations. 

British wheat production is sub- 
sidized and a minimum price there- 
by guaranteed, the proceeds for 
such purpose coming from a tax on 
all flour. Bounties are given for 
beet production. 

British industry is not organized 
as a whole, and is essentially com- 
petitive. Although the Government 
has indicated its willingness to sup- 
port voluntary self-regulation, this 
has been at a minimum because of 
the inability of industry to cooper- 
ate in reaching an understanding 
on common policies. 

Although a Coal Comptroller has 


-———— 


been named, very little has been 
done by the state in the way of reg- 
ulation or coordination of this in- 
dustry. Both the generation and 
distribution of power, however, have 
been nationalized, as well as radio 
broadcasting. The United Kingdom 
has been a leader in the enactment 
of social legislation for its workers, 
and aged. 

CANADA.—Control legislation 
Canada has closely affected agricul- 
ture. The Natural Products Mar- 
keting Act allows producers of nat- 
ural products (that is of the “farm, 
forest, sea or inland water”) to band 
together under government super- 
vision to better marketing condi- 
tions for the products through con- 
trol of production, price and sale. 
These marketing associations like- 
wise direct export and import trade 
in these products. Wheat has re- 
ceived special financial assistance. 

Industry is in a comparatively 
early stage and is regulated to a 
small extent by provincial govern- 
ments. 


FRANCE.—In France the prices of 
the primary necessities—foods and 
drinks—are fixed by the government. 
Although bills have been introduced 
for some measure of control of the 
diverse industry of the country. 
nothing of importance along this 


in 





+ Growth of World Economic Controls 


| behalf of the wheat, 


Authorize Expenditures 


She will pay about five per cent 
more for the cereals she uses; about 
five per cent more for eggs and a 
trifle more for dairy products. But- 
ter will be higher and so will sugar 
and sweets. But fruits and vegeta- 
bles are going to cost less. 

The bureau reports that during 
the past two weeks 29 cities raised 
the price of bread. Flour prices have 
been tending upward also. 

However, prices of meat at retail, 
while sharply above a year ago, 
have gone down somewhat in the 
past two weeks. They fell 3.5 per 
cent on the average, with round 
steak off 5 per cent; rork chops 
down 15.7 per cent and leg of lamb 
4.8 per cent cheaper. 

Prices of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables have been going up of late, 
although still considerably under a 
year ago. 

x*re 


TRADE PACT AND FARMERS 


+> 


GOVERNMENT officials during the | 
past week have showed particu- 


lar concern over the reaction in 
rural regions to the trade agree- 
ment with Canada. 

Imports’ of farm products already 
are a touchy subject among farm- 
ers. Under the deal entered into 
with Canada, Canadian farmers are 








+ 


line has been adopted. There may 
be some regional control of indus- 
trial prices as for example in Al- 
sace. There are well-developed fac- 
tory-inspection and labor laws. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA exercises re- 
striction on production of a few ag- 
ricultural products such as_ the 
sugar beet, through benefit pay- 
ments from processing taxes, and 
controls the price of wheat, sugar, 
and flour. There is some price con- 
trol on coal. Labor is protected by 
highly developed social legislation. 
The Irish Free. State has established 
a guaranteed market and standard 
price for grain. A tire and rubber 
factory has been granted a 15-year 
monopoly by the government. Lat- 
via exercises control over and fixes 
prices of cereals, sugar, and flax. 
Estonia fixes minimum prices for 
wheat and rye, while Lithuania has 
given special assistance to producers 
of pigs, cereal grains, flax, sugar 
beets, and dairy products. Chile has 
extended some control into the ni- 
trate industry; Cuba has officially 
intervened in sugar; and The Neth- 
erlands has adopted measures on 
sugar beet, 
livestock and meat, and dairy in- 
terests. 

The other countries of the world 
are exercising less control than that 
of the United States in agriculture 
and industry. 


| 





given an apportunity to get a 
sligthly larger slice of the American 
market for their cattle, their dairy 
products and their seed potatoes. 

Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, took up the task convincing 
farmers that in reality they would 
benefit for the concessions made. 

His argument was that American 
farmers find their chief markets in 
industrial centers. These centers 
have been buying less of farm prod- 
ucts in the past few years because 
of their lower income. Under the 
Canadian agreement they get a 
chance to recapture some of the 
Canadian market for manufactured 
goods. 

In so far as the agreement leads to 
more employment and more indus- 
trial activity, thereby increasing 
consumer income, farmers are ex- 
pected to reap a benefit in enlarged 
markets. 

Also, point is made that the im- 
ports of cattle and of seed potatoes 
and of cream, are definitely limited 
by quotas that prevent unlimited 
Shipments of Canadian goods un- 
der the lowered tariff rates. 

Whether farmers will accept this 
argument is a question that left of- 
ficials concerned at the end of the 
first week following announcement 
of the agreement. 

Officials say that they are confi- 
dent that a few months of actual ex- 
perience with the new trade ar- 
rangement will be sufficient to prove 
the extent of gains that result from 
a larger measure of freedom for 
trade. They believe that they have 
forestalled any hasty pre-judgment 
of the pact by the farm regions. 

x**rk 
FUTURE OF AAA 
ALTHOUGH President Roosevelt 
“has proclaimed that the AAA idea 
of farm control is a permanent phase 
of governmental policy, officials of 
that agency continue to regard its 


| present form as on an emergency 
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basis. 

Their vision of the future pictures 
2 control plan much more simple 
and much more flexible than the 
present. It would represent plan- 
ning as the planners dream of it. 
But admittedly progress toward that 
goal will be slow even if the Su- 
preme Court throws no new ob- 
Stacles in the path of the experi- 
ment. 

At present, AAA officials are con- 
cerned about two phases of their 


' program from a farmer viewpoint. 


| dustrial 


They are: 

1.—The tendency to create a vested 
interest in the right to farm and in 
the value of each particular farm 
which establishes a “base” produc- 
tion that is recognized by the Gov- 
ernment. 

2.—Inequalities caused by present 
country-wide flat and inflexible rules 
for production control. Thus, if 
acreage is to be cut, all farmers who 
are to share in benefit payments 
must make the same adjustment. 

Secretary Wallace and AAA Ad- 
ministrator Chester Davis are think- 
ing of the time when each farm of 
the country may have its own con- 
trol program based on the most ef- 
ficient use of the land. In the new 
control plan for corn and hogs and 
for cotton they are making first 
gestures toward a more flexible ad- 
ministration. 

Under the old programs each 
farmer was required to adjust his 
acreage or the number of hogs he 


PECULATION continues to be in- 

dulged in concerning the goal 
that Maj. George L. Berry, Coordi- 
nator for Industrial Cooperation, 
has in mind in calling an assem- 
blage of industrial and labor lead- 


| ers to meet in Washington Dec. 9. 


Major Berry, in a statement to the 
Washington Society of Engineers, 
made Nov. 20, sought to clear up 
this uncertainty. He had the fol- 
lowing to say: 

“The business before this coming 
conference, according to the Presi- 
dent's executive order, is to consider 
‘the best means of accelerating in- 
recovery, eliminating un- 
employment, and maintaining busi- 
ness and labor standards.’ 

“There will be no legislative pro- 
posals put forth to this conference 
from Government sources, or any 
other plan of action submitted. 


| None has been drafted. This is in- 


dustry’s party. 

“Recognition of the inseparable 
common interests which capital, la- 
bor and management have in the 
continuous profitable operation of 
industry is the root from which has 
sprung the. central purpose of the 


raised on the basis of his proved 
production for certain years. Those 
may have been bad years for him, 
due to drought or special conditions, 
Now the AAA is opening the way to 
shifts in allotments among indi- 
vidual farmers. 


This is just the opening wedge to 


| plans of a much broader scope. 


What the Government farm plan- 
ners have in mind is to tie in farm 
control with the best use of the soil 
and the best tenants of farm mane- 
agement as worked out by the agri- 
cultural colleges. 

They look forward to the time 
when corn belt farmers can be in- 
duced to shift some of their corn 
land into grass, when the wheat 
farmers of the Great Plains area of 
the Southwest and Northwest can 
be induced to follow practices that 
will check soil erosion and when 
cotton farmers can be sold on the 
idea of shifting into diversified 
farming in some regions. 








industry discussions which are to 
begin here the 9th of December. 

“IT am in no way and no form 
whasoever attempting to revive 
NRA. In the letters I have received 
from thousands of substantial busi- 
ness men and labor leaders, I find 
fairly general agreement that no 
further ‘emergency’ legislation is 
desired. I do find, however, a wide- 
spread belief that the fundamental 
policies of maintaining fair come 
petitive and labor standards are 
sound and desirable. 

“Industry management and labor 
can write its own ticket. I have said 
repeatedly that industry holds the 
key to the national situation, I re- 
gard these conferences as the great- 
est opportunity in our time for in-= 
dustry to use that key. All I am 
asking these groups is to meet to- 
gether, honestly and seriously seek- 
ing to formulate some platform to 
aid many of industry’s present dif- 
ficulties. 

“If legislation should be agreed 
upon by a majority of the council, it 
naturally will be proposed to the 


' Congress, 
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Banking for National Industries 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


LONDON: 26 OLD BROAD ST. 


Safe Deposit Vaults are operated by Bankers Safe Deposit Company at all New York Offices 
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+ LABOR: 





ber of employes of the Ohio Insu- 


lator Company sought to prevent 
operation of the plant unless a 20 


NLRB TESTS ITS POWER IN INDUSTRY + |i sc. 


in wages was 


granted. Armed clashes with com- 








pany guards resulted in numerous 
injuries. Mediation offered by the 
Department of Labor proved fruite 
less. 

Joun W. TAYLOR. 
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ANOTHER STEP toward schism in 
the American Federation of La- 
bor: John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers, resigns as 
vice president of the Federation. 

Last week in this column was nar- 
rated the story of Mr. Lewis's for- 
mation of a separate organization 
within the Federation to work for 
unionization on industrial lines. 

His resignation raises the question 
whether the industrial union move- 
ment can work itself out within the 
Federation or whether the Ameri- 
can labor movement is about to split 
into two more or less antagonistic 
groups. 

How such antagonism can affect 
industry may be seen in a strike of 
last week in the plant of the Motor 
Products Corporation of Detroit. 
Three unions of the industrial type, 
about to consolidate into one, called 
a strike in protest against a change 
from piece work to straight hourly 
pay. They were not affiliated with 
the A. F. of L. A fourth union, 
which was affiliated, advised em- 
ployes to return to work and claimed 
to speak for the majority. 

Mr. Lewis’ resignation followed 
delivery to him of a rebuke from 
William Green, A. F. of L. presi- 
dent, for his stand in support of in- 
dustrial unions. 

Why should Mr. Green, who hab- 
itually plays the role of peace 
maker, have taken such a strong 
stand? 

The answer lies in the fundamental 
nature of the cleavage. In the first 
place, mass industrial unions threat- 
en the A. F. of L.’s organizational 
set-up. In the second place, having 
numbers potentially on their side, 


they appear also to have the future | 


with them. 
~*e 
EMPLOYE ELECTIONS for choos- 
ing collective bargaining agen- 


Widening Split in A. F. of L. Ranks Over 


Industrial Unions—Threats of a General 
Strike by Longshoremen 


cies enter the limelight again as the 
new Labor Relations Board puts its 
authority to the test against the 
powerful steel industry. 

The case in point concerns the 
Wheeling Steel Corporation’s plant 
at Portsmouth, Ohio, in which the 
management has heretofore dealt 
with a company union. An inde- 
pendent union challenges the right 
of the company union to represent 
the workers. The Labor Board 
opened hearings last week to deter- 
mine the desirability of ordering an 
election. 


This is substantially the situation | 


which arose under the old Labor 
Board in connection with the Weir- 
ton Steel Company, which fought 
an election and obtained a decision 
against the Board in a Federal Dis- 
trict Court. The court held that 
steel manufacturing does not direct- 
ly affect interstate commerce and 
hence the Board had no authority 
to order an election. 


WHERE TWO LAWS DIFFER 

What are the chances that the 
new Labor Board will get any far- 
ther than the old one? 

The first point to note is that the 
old Board was operating under the 
NRA Act, while the new one gets its 





authority from the National Labor 
Relations Act. 

Procedure under the new law is 
much more direct. Instead of. lay- 
ing a complaint before the Depart- 
ment of Justice, which then had to 
set about collecting evidence anew, 
the present Board acts itself as a 
court, its decision being directly re- 


viewable by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. Moreover, the Board may in- 
troduce evidence and cross question 
both parties. 


COMPANY ACTION BARRED 
The second point to note is that 


the company itself is not regarded | 


as a party to the issue, which is nar- 
rowed down to the matter of the 
possible desire of the workers for a 
change in bargaining representation. 
The company, however, was permit- 
ted to file a brief objecting to the 
authority of the Board to hear the 


matter, an objection which was | 


promptly overruled by the Board. 
The third point of difference is 
that, after the Board issues an or- 
der for an election, the company 
may not contest it in the courts 


Since it is not a party to the case. | 


A company union may, however, 
ask a higher court to review the 
order. 

The Board’s questions were de- 
signed in part to determine whether 
the company union may properly 
represent the workers; in other 
words, was it independent of the 
company? 

It was brought out that the mem- 
bers pay dues and that weekly meet- 
ings are held. A number of con- 
cessions were said to have been won 
in bargaining with the management. 


COMPANY’S CONTENTIONS 
Asked about its ability to con- 
duct a strike in case the company 
pressed it hard in bargaining, the 
spokesman for the organization as- 
serted thet the company had given 





it the sum of $2,500, part of which 
remains unspent. 


The company’s attitude was set 


forth in the brief filed. It stated 
that the management would insist 
on bargaining with any employe or 
group of employes and would not 
compel any of its workers to be rep- 
resented by any organization not of 
their own choosing. 

That, in short, means refusal to 
bargain solely with the majority 
group as required in the law. The 
purpose of the law, as stated in the 
Congressional committee report on 
the bill, is to prevent employers from 
weakening employe organizations by 





playing one off against another 
through insistence on bargaining 
with any one or with all. 

x * * 
THE SHIPPING STRIKE 

A semi-circular line of industrial 
warfare threatened last week to 
paralyze nearly all American coast- 
wise shipping. 

Origin of the conflict goes back 
nearly two months, to a strike of 
Gulf port longshoremen. This strike 
in turn was the outcome of a con- 
flict over a company union. 

Two years ago a company union 
was organized among Gulf port 
longshoremen, the members of 
which later affiliated with the A. F. 
of L. union. A second company un- 
ion was organized and an agreement 
was signed with it by the ship own- 
ers. 


CONFLICT NEAR CRISIS 

Then, last September, the A. F. of 
L. union (International Longshore- 
men’s Association) sought, without 
success, to have an election held for 
designation of'a collective bargain- 
ing agent, though the agreement re- 
ferred to above had not yet expired. 

The independent union, demand- 
ing that ship owners treat only. with 
it and that wage rates be increased, 
resorted to a strike when its de- 

















mands were refused. With the height 
of the cotton shipping season at 
hand, employers succeeded in load- 
ing cargoes b’ employing non-union 
workers. This solved the problem 
as far as foreign shipments were 
concerned, but coastwise shipments 
were frequently held up in other 
American ports as union laborers 
on the West and East coasts refused 
to handle the cargoes. 

The conflict approached the crisis 
Stage last week as a result of two 
moves, one by the International 
Longshoremen’s president, Joseph P. | 
Ryan, and the other by Elisha Han- 
son, attorney for the shipowners. 

Mr. Ryan announced that a gen- 
eral strike of longshoremen was un- 
der consideration, which, it was es- | 
timated, would involve 40,000 dock 
workers and tie up 70 per cent of all 
coastwise shipping. 

Mr. Hanson applied for an injunc- 
tion in the Federal District Court 
at New Orleans to prevent the long- 
shoremen’s union from interfering 
with the company union in carrying | 
out its agreement with the ship- 
owners. A 10-day injunction was 
granted pending a hearing on the 
merits of the case. 

At the same time, on Mr. Hanson's 
request, the Department of Justice 
began an_ investigation to see 
whether the West Coast unions were 
interfering with interstate com- 
merce. 


MORE STRIKES 
Other strikes of note include one 
at Barberton, Ohio, in which a num- 





Some Well Known 
General Mills Brands 


nL nteresti ng 
EmploymentRecord 


E SPECIALLY interesting as it cove 
ers a period when the business life 
line went to its highest and lowest ex- 


tremes., 


General Mills, Inc., and its operating as- 
sociate companies employ a total of 


nearly 7,000 men and women. 


50° of these employees have been con- 
tinuously employed by the organization 


for 5 years or more. 


32°¢ have been continuously employed 


for 10 years or more. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














OUT OF 
TUNE 


THE “MAGIC EYE” 


How it brings you silent tuning! 
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The “Magic Eye,” an electronic “beam”, ,. 
which looks much like a human eye... . tells 
when you are precisely in tune. No more blurred 
reception or “‘off-center” tone. Turn the set on, 
a colored shadow appears on the ‘‘Magic Eye,” 
Dial, and it gets larger or smaller as if focusing 
on an object. When the station is tuned in for 
its most perfect reception, the shadowis smaller, 
Turn up the volume control and there the stae 
tion is! You have tuned in with your eyes... 
more sharply than any human ear could. 





Oy of the best-known slogans in 


America had its genesis in a letter 


this gasoline even then. For scarcely had 
the letter been received than others began 


The letter that fathered a 
million-dollar phrase 


object of this company to see that its 
motor fuel could always be honestly 
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(Above) RCA VICTOR TABLE 
MODEL T-6-1 

A 6-tube Superheterodyne, covering 

540-18,000 k. c.—domestic and foreign 

Programs, police, aviation and ama- 

teur calls. Other features, 


PRICE $49.95 


(At Left) RCA VICTOR CONSOLE 
MODEL C-11-1 

11-tube “Magic Brain” radio with new 

“Magic Eye.” 3 band tuning range,long, 

short wave. New “Selector” dial. Au« 

tomatic volume, tone control, Oversise 

speaker. Exquisite cabinet. 


PRICE $150.00 





“Magic Brain” now joined by 
“Magic Eye” plus Metal Tubes! 





written by an obscure customer of the 
Gulf Refining Company. 

This letter was written in 1911, when 
selling gasoline was still something of a 
mail-order business, and automobiles were 
still objects of faint derision. 


**Please send me,” said the letter, ‘‘a 
barrel of that good Gulf gasoline.” 


There must have been some magic in 


to come in by the dozens, each containing 


the same homely phrase. 


**That Good Gulf Gasoline.” Thus was 
a product aptly christened by its users. 
And—perhaps more important—thus was 
crystallized a sentiment which has served 
as a guide to Gulf during 30 years. 


That word good has been and still is 
a mighty incentive. For it has been the 


described by that one adjective. 

To this end, the Gulf Refining Com- 
pany has invested many millions of 
dollars, scoured the world for the ablest 
talent, searched for every possible manu- 
facturing improvement. 

And today Gulf’s gasoline leadership 
is confirmed by the millions of motorists 
who drive in at the Sign of the Orange 


Disc and ask for “That Good Gulf.” 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 














The greatest development in radio since the 
“Magic Brain” now joins the “Magic Brain”! 
It’s RCA Victor’s “Magic Eye”! 

This miraculous new device actually 
“sees,” enabling you to tune more accurately 
than with the human ear. 

It will thrill you ... as will the improved 
“Magic Brain,” with a tone virtually equal 
to the actual broadcast. Ingenious range 
dials light each band separately. Cabinets, 
new in size and shape, are designed to bring 
the best “Magic Brain” tone. You hear every- 
thing in world radio, clearly and vividly! 

Each set has RCA Metal Tubes—the most 
startling tube development in 28 years! Over- 
size speakers, too! 





Put new life in your present 
radio—install RCA Radio Tubes 


See and hear these splendid sets at your 
RCA Victor dealer’s! Be modern—get a 
radio with RCA Metal Tubes. RCA Manue 
facturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. A subside 
iary of the Radio Corporation of America, 
You can buy an RCA Victor radio on the 
C.I.T. Corp. easy payment plan. Listen to 
the RCA Magic Key Program, every Sunday 
2 to 3 p. m., E. S. T., on WJZ and assoe 
ciated NBC stations. 


PRICES FROM $19.95 TO $600.00 


(subject to change without notice) 
f.o.b. Camden, N. J., including home, automobile, farm 
radios, radio-phonographs. Remember, any radio works 
better with RCA Antenna Systems. (“Magic Eye” is 
contained in all console models of nine tubes or more.) 


ROA Vices 


The world’s greatest artists are on Victor Records 
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+ MONEY: A CHECK-UP ON POSSIBLE CREDIT EXPANSION + 


NFLATION, in the opinion of Mar- 

riner S. Eccles, Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, is a long 
way of! 

Defining inflation as the condition 
that develops when money and 
credit in the hands of those who 
will spend “increase faster than 
goods can be produced,” the head ot 


* the nation’s banking system asks 


“tiow is it possible to have infla- 
tion when men are idle and plants 
are idle?” 

These views of the Reserve Board 
Chairman were expressed to news- 
paper men on Nov. 22 after the Re- 
serve Board had met and discussed 
with members of its 
Advisory Council. The council is 
composed of a business man or 
banker from each of the twelve re- 


such matters 


serve districts. 
CONTROLS FOR CREDIT 

Differences of opinion had arisen 
as to whether or not the Reserve 
Board. should take steps immediate- 
ly to prevent the record high bank 
reserves from being used as the 
base of a runaway credit inflation. 

Mr. Eccles believes there is con- 
siderable confusion in the minds of 
the public between the general term 
“inflation” and a “stock market in- 
flation” such as existed in 1929. In 
the former case, as he sees it, men 
and factories are kept busily at work 
producing goods. Everyone is anx- 
ious to exchange money for com- 
modities. He sees no such develop- 
ment in the near future. 

Stock market inflation, on the 
other hand, is an entirely different 
matter. Inflation of this kind in- 
volves the use of surplus funds to 
bid up stocks and real estate rather 
than to increase production. 

Stock market inflation is divided 
into two types: That which is car- 
ried on by the use of cash and that 
which is financed largely by credit. 
Mr. Eccles emphasized that the re- 
cent boom in securities is of the for- 
mer type, with little credit put to 
use. Bank loans on securities have 
actually decreased since last March. 
SAFETY FOR INVESTORS 

In such a boom he sees “an ele- 
ment of safety and of strength.” 
That is because the buyers of the 
securities can not be called on to 
furnish further collateral should a 
slight break in market prices occur. 
Security holders cannot be sold out 
against their wishes. 

Mr. Eccles also points out that 


+ 








Reserve Board Takes Stock of Monetary 
Situation and Decides Brakes 


the Reserve System has no author- 
ity to curb buying of securities by 
individuals or corporations. Its only 
authority in this matter is over 
margin requirements, which apply 
only when transactions are on 
credit 

Such being the case, Mr. Eccles 
feels very strongly that the Reserve 
System is not neglecting its duty to 
curb stock market speculation. 

While no action has been taken at 
this time, the Reserve Board is pay- 
ing very close attention to the gen- 
eral business and credit situation 
Should what it considers excessive 
expansion take place, it is prepared 
for immediate action. So far credit 
expansion has been limited to the 
purchase of government securities. 


LOAN EXPANSION 

Member banks of the Reserve 
System now have excess reserves to- 
taling more than  $3,000,000,000. 
These excess reserves represent the 
idle deposit money that banks have 
not been able to put to work. If the 
opportunity existed, banks, under 
present regulations, could lend ten 
dollars for every one they have in 
reserves. 

This would make possible the ex- 
pansion of bank loans and invest- 
ments from their present figure of 
about $45.000,000.000 to $75,000,000,- 
000. In addition, due to the nation’s 
huge gold stocks, banks could dis- 
count eligible collateral with their 
reserve banks and obtain still more 
money for lending. Should produc- 
tion fail to keep pace with the use 
of this credit, prices would rise rap- 
idly and inflation would exist. 


LOCATION OF RESERVES 


Reserve officials feel there is no 
need to reduce these excess reserves 
at this time. They fear that such a 
step might have a psychological ef- 
fect in retarding the use of bank 
credit for legitimate business ex- 
pansion. They hold that even if 
present excess reserves were re- 
duced considerably they would still 
be far in excess of the needs of any 
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DRIVE AMERICA’S MOST 
AUTOMOBILE! 


Since the day in 1927 when La Salle was 
first introduced it has been the unquestioned 


pace-setter in motor car style and beauty. 


La Salle set the vogue which others followed. 


It is still the leader. 


formance is equally distinguished. 


And La Salle per- 


Your 


Cadillac-La Salle dealer will gladly arrange 


for a demonstration, so you may know for 


yourself that La Salle is a truly great car. 


IMPORTANT FEATURES OF THE NEW La SALLE 
KNEE-ACTION * HYDRAULIC BRAKES + CENTER-POINT 
STEERING * TURRET-TOP + RIDE STABILIZER * PEAK- 

LOAD GENERATOR + TRIPLE-RANGE CHOKE 


Prices list at Detrou, and subject to change without 
notice. Special equipment extra. Easy G.M.A.C. 


Terms. 


Every model a General Motors Value. 


DESIGNED AND BUILT BY CADILLAC 











credit expansion that can be ex- 
pected. 

A study of the location of excess 
reserves has revealed that they are 
not concentrated in a few banks, 
but are widely distributed through- 
out the nation in both small and 
large banks. This means it would 
be a hardship to only a very few 
banks if the Board should raise the 
percentage of cash reserves that 
banks keep against their deposits. 

Should the Reserve Board Gov- 
ernors see signs of a runaway in- 
flation in the making, it is believed 
in som: quarters that they are 
ready to use immediately the power 
given them in the Banking Act of 
1935 to double present reserve re- 
quirements. This would limit bank 
loans to about five dollars for every 
one #2pt on reserve. Based on pres- 
ent figures, excess reserves would be 
reduced to $400,000,000. Qther means 
are at the disposal of the Board to 
reduce this figure still further if it 
considered it necessary. 


DORMANT CREDIT 

Mr. Eccles’ statement as it relates 
to the rise that has taken place in 
security prices since last Spring 
says: 

“Anyone who will take the trouble 
to consult the Reserve System's re- 
ports on the condition of member 
banks will see at once that the to- 
tal of security loans by banks both 
to customers other than brokers and 
to brokers have shown no growth 
since the middle of March, when the 
present rise in security prices began. 

“In fact, the figures show some- 
thing of a decline between March 
13 and November 13, as is indicated 
by the following table of loans cn 
securities by reporting member 
banks in 101 leading cities (in mil- 
lions of dollars): 
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absorbed at yields which have been 
steadily declining 

“The second point which I wish to 
emphasize even more strongly is 
that those who are suggesting that 
the Federal Reserve System should 
do something about stock market 
conditions at present are under the 
mistaken impression that the Sys- 
tem can intervene in the market at 
any time. As a matter of fact, the 
System has no authority whatso- 
ever to curb buying of securities by 


| 
individuals or corporations, whether 


foreign or domestic 

“Its only authority in this mat- 
ter is over margin requirements, 
which apply only when transactions 
are on credit, as is not the case to 
any extent at the present time. The 
only power the System has is to 
control the speculative use of bank 
credit. There is no speculative use 
of bgnk credit in the present situ- 
ation.’ 

“Therefore, I should like to cor- 


rect, if possible, the idea that the 
Federal Reserve System is neglect- 
ing at this time to exercise its power 
over stock market speculation. 

“As for the general business and 
credit situation and the volume of 
member bank reserves—it is clear 
that there is no excessive expansion 
in any field at this time. There is 
no evidence of accumulation of in- 
ventories, or of frantic bidding for 
a limited amount of goods, or of an 
expansion of bank credit, save 


through the purchase of Govern= 
ment securities. The turnover of 
deposits is still relatively low. 

“The general credit situation as 
well as developments in the stock 
market require close and careful 
study as to the appropriate time for 
and method of action. This close 
study is being given by the System, 
including not only the Board of 
Governors itself, but the Open Mare 
ket Committee and the Advisory 
Council as well.” 














Mer 13 Nov. 13 
1935 1935 Change | 
Tota! loans on 
securities* . 3.239 3.052 187 
To brokers and dealers 
Total 1.031 974 57 
In New York City 854 815 39 
Outside New York | 
City 17 159 18 | 
To customers* 2 208 2.078 130 
STOCK PRICES 
(1926-—100) 
421 stocks os Be 93.3 30.2 
*Exclusive of loans to banks 
“The rise in security prices has not 
been financed by bank credit. The 


securities are being bought mostly 
for cash out of the abundant invest- 
ment funds in the hands of cor- 
porations and individuals and out 
of funds sent to this country by for- 
eigners who wish to invest here be- 
cause they believe that this is the 
safest and most profitable use for 
their money. 


FAVORABLE CONDITIONS 

“I wish to emphasize two points 
as strongly as I can: First, I think 
that there is an element of safety 
and of strength in the fact that the 
security purchases are being 
financed out of cash without in- 
creased use of bank credit. I am 
doubtful whether a run-away stock 
market situation can. proceed very 
far without being reflected in an in- 
creased demand for borrowed funds 

“In this connection I wish also to 
point out that the amount of money 
going into the stock market is not, 
as some have contended, depriving 
the capital market of adequate 
funds and thus retarding recovery. 
That ample funds are available in 
the capital markets is evidenced by 
the fact that offerings of long term 
securities and mortgages are being 


New Security Issues 
Registered With SEC 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission announced the filing 
for registration during the past 


week of the following new security 

issues: 

SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE 
CO., St. Louis, Mo.—$45,000,000 of first 
and refunding mortgage 3'2% bonds 
due Dec. 1, 1964. Further information 
to be furnished by amendment. The 
company is a subsidiary of the A. T 
& T 


CLEVELAND-CLIFFS IRON CO 
Cleveland. Ohio — $16,500,000 first 
mortgage sinking funds 4% bonds: 
due Nov. 1, 1950. It is expected the 
underwriters will include Lehman 
Bros., Field, Glore & Co., Hayden 
Sione & Co., and Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
all of New York City. Further infor- 
mation to be furnished by amend- 
ment. 

ASSOCIATED GENERAL UTILITIES 
COMPANY, Dover. Del.—$5,000.000 of 
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5% income debentures due Nov. 1, | 


1956; 50,000 full paid common stock 
warrants to be attached to the deben- 
tures; and 50,000 shares of no par 
common capital stock reserved for the 
exercise of warrants. The debentures 
are to be offered in units with war- 
rants at $175 per unit. The debentures 
will be marketed through the Asso- 
ciated Gas & Electric System. 

HAMILTON DEPOSITORS CORP 
Denver, Colo.—2,083 trust share cer- 
tificates of $1.200 face value, to be of- 
fered at an aggregate price of $2.500.- 
000. 

CLEVELAND TRACTOR COMPANY. 
Cleveland. Ohio—$1,250,000 of ten- 
year 5°. convertible sinking fund de- 
bentures, due Nov. 1, 1945. and 75,000 
shares of no par value common stock 
to be reserved for conversion purposes. 











PURPOSE 
OF ISSUE 





stailed generator capacity 


FARNINGS 


SERIES OF 
1935 BONDS 


MORGAN 


This is not an Offering Prospectus. The offer of these Bonds is made only by means of the Offering Prospectus. 


This issue, though registered, is not approved by the Securities and Exchange Commission, 


which does not pass on the merits of any registered securities. 


$43,963,500 
Ohio Edison Company 


First and Consolidated Mortgage Bonds, 4% Series of 1935 Due 1965 





CAPITALIZATION 


Total Funded Debt"... . 
Preferred Stock, cumulative without par value (various series)** ......... Fevevces 645% 
Common Stock, without par value***....... 
“Of the total funded debt, $26,854,500 principal amount consists of First and Consolidated Mortgage Gold 
Bonds 5% Series due 1960 issued under the Mortgage, and $40,115,500 consists of underlying bonds. 

** The stated value of the shares of outstanding preferred stock is $100 per share. The outstanding shares 
are: $5.00 Series —1,867 shares; $6.00 Series—198,7 41 shares; $6.60 Series—#3,{98 shares; $7.00 Series —69,004 
shares; and $7.20 Series— 4,096 shares. 

*** O7 the outstanding common stock 1,484,920 shares were stated at $10 per share; and 8,000 shares were sola 
subsequently at $76 per share, and the total consideration capitalized, so that the capital stock tiability 
of the 1,486,920 shares of common stock outstanding is $14,499,200. 

The net proceeds from the sale of the $43,963,500 Series of 1935 Bonds (estimated at $42,913,348 

after deducting expenses), together with other treasury funds, will be used by the Company 
to provide funds for the redemption of the $40,115,500 outstanding underlying bonds, and to 
reimburse its treasury for $3,848,000 underlying bonds already retired or redeemed. 


The Income Statement in the Offering Prospectus (which must be read in conjunction with the 
notes thereon and appended thereto) shows the following as the Company's Total Gross Earnings, 
Net Earnings (the amount available for fixed charges after provision for Federal income taxes and retirement 
reserve’, Interest on Funded Debt, Other Interest Charges, etc. (all other interest charges and amortization of 
debt discount and expense), and Net Income, during the three and three-quarter years ended September 30, 1935: 


Years Ended Total Gross Net 

December 31 Earnings Earnings 
1932 $15,639,585.25 $8,210,133.73 
1933 14,490,008.60 7,166,630.42 
1934 15,345,735.44 7,214,034.98 
1935° 11,704,216.25 5,286,697.77 


*Nine months ended September 80. 

The annual interest charges on the $70,798,000 bonds to be outstanding upon completion of present financing 
and retirement of underlying bonds will amount to $3,100,265. 
The Series of 1935 Bonds, the issuance and sale of which have been authorized by The Public 
ire ny will be secured, pari 


p of « 
due 1960, by a lienon all of the physical property and 


Utilities Commission of Ohio, in the 


passu with the bonds of the 5% Series 
franchises of the Company, subject, however, for the time being to the lien on a portion thereof of the underlying 
mortgages, and upon the redemption of the underlying bonds, the Series of 1935 Bonds and the bonds of the 5% | 


have severally agreed to purchase these Bonds from 
$43,084,230, plus accrued interest. Such Bondsare to beoffered tothe public at 100°, or a total of $44,183,317.50, 
plus accrued interest, The underwriting discounts are 24%, or a total of $1,099,087.50. 


4 
TO BE DESIGNATED “FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS” ON OR ABOUT APRIL 1, 1936, PROVISION 
HAVING BEEN MADE TO MAKE THE LIEN OF THE MORTGAGE A FIRST LIEN UPON 
SUBSTANTIALLY ALL OF THE PROPERTY OF THE COMPANY. 
Dated November 1, 1955 Due November 1, 1965 
Interest payable Vay 1 and November 1 in New York City 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK, Trustee 
Coupon Bonds in denomination of $1,000 registerable as to principal. Registered Bonds in denominations of $1,000, $5,000 
and authorized multiples of $1,000. Coupon Bonds and registered Bonds are interchangeable. 
Redeemable, at the option of the Co: pany, as a whole at any time, or in part on any interest date, on at least thirty days 
published notice, at the principal amount and accrued interest together with the following premiums: 5% of 
the principal amount, if redeemed on or before November 1, 1940; the premium decreasing 14 of 1% on 
November 2, 1940, and on each November 2 thereafter, to and including November 2, 1959; and 
if redeemed on November 2, 1959, or thereafter, without any premium. 
Pennsylrania personal property tax not exceeding five mills refundable as provided in Supplemental Indenture. 
The following is merely a brief outline of certain information contained in the Offering Prospectus | 
and is subject to the more detailed statements in the Offering Prospectus and the Registration State- 
ment, which also include important information not outlined or indicated herein. The Offering Pros- 
pectus, which must be furnished to each purchaser, should be read prior to any purchase of these Bonds. i 


THE ComPANY Ohio Edison Company, 100° of the voting stock of which is owned by The Commonwealth 
& Southern Corporation | Delaware), was incorporated in Ohio on July 5, 1930, and is engaged 
principally in the generation, purchase and wholesale sale of electric energy and its distribution in 221 communi- 
ties in Ohio, as weil as in rural areas. The principal places served are Akron, Youngstown and Springfield and 
surrounding communities. The Company owns six electric generating plants with 313,450 kilowatts total rated in- 
effective capacity 286,006 kilowatts), together irith overhead and underground 
transmission lines, substations and distribution systems serving as of September 30, 1935, 182,004 active electric 


customers’ meters. 
Outstanding as of 


September 30, 1935 














$66,950,000 
29,670,600 
14,499,2 








Interest On Other Interest Net 
Funded Debt Charges, etc. Income 
$3,578,905.32 $210,780.41 $4,420,448.00 

3,743,235.16 233,680.90 3,189,714.36 

3,721,694.19 222,507.22 3,269,833.57 
2,771,908.16 168,386.43 2,346,403.18 


i for the Com 





Series due 1960 will be secured by a first lien on substantially all of the property of the Company. 

The Mortgage permits, under certain conditions, the issuance of additional bonds thereunder, of the Series 
of 1935 or of other series, which would rank pari passu with the Series of 1935 Bonds. 

The Mortgage provides for releases and substitutions on certain conditions of property covered by the 
Mortgage. No notice is required to be given to bondholders in connection with any release or substitution. 

The Mortgage provides that the Company will deposit with the trustee on or before May | and November 1 
of each year, commencing with May 1, 1936, as an Improvement and Sinking Fund, a sum in cash equal to at least 
one-half of one per cent. of the maximum amount of bonds of the Company outstanding at any one time under 
said Mortgage. The trustee is required to set aside out of each Improvement and Sinking Fund payment the sum 
of $150,000 to be applied to the purchase of bonds issued under the Mortgage at not more than the principal 
amount thereof and accrued interest. All moneys deposited under the Improvement and Sinking Fund in excess 
of $150,000 and any belance of the $150,000 not expended for the purchase of bonds within five months after the 
date for the deposit thereof may be used to reimburse the Company for certain types of expenditures, described 
in the Offering Prospectus, approximately $450,000 of which have already been made. 
UNDERWRITING Subject tocertain terms and conditions, certain underwriters named in the Offering Prospectus 

the Company at 98%, or a total of 


Price 100'2% and Accrued Interest 


The Underwriters have agreed to purchase these Bonds when, as and if issued, and accepted by them, 
and subject to the approval of Messrs. Winthrop, Stimson, Putnam § Roberts, counsel for the Under- 
writers. It is expected that,delivery of Bonds in temporary form, exchangeable for definitive bonds after 
April 1, 1986, will be made at the office of Messrs, J. P. Morgan & Co., on or about November 96, 1985, 
against paym enf therefor in New Vork funds. 


Further information, in particular financial statements, is contained in the Registration Statement on file 
with the Commission, and in the Offering Prospectus which must be furnished to each purchaser 


and is obtainable from the undersigned. 


STANLEY & CO. 


neorporated 


BONBRIGHT & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


BROWN HARRIMAN & CO. 
Incorporated 


EDWARD B. SMITH & CO. 
LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
E. W. CLARK & CO. 


STONE & WEBSTER AND BLODGET 


Incorporated 


Dated November 90, 1935. 
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RESIDENT ROOSEVELT and Secretary Hull de- a The new reciprocity agreement with Canada combines 4 
serve the thanks of their countrymen for negotiating two principles—the swapping of products by reducing 
successfully a trade agreement with Canada on the tariffs and the limitation of amounts imported so that the 
basis of the principle of reciprocity. Other agree- results of the policy can be studied for purposes of periodic 

ments like it have been made in the last two years but none revision. ated 7 . 
comparable in importance to the Canadian pact. It is being insisted, to be sure, by critics of the treaty, 
It is not necessary to pass judgment on every item and that the Department of State” has put secret diplomacy 
every schedule in the agreement to recognize that Amer- into tariff-making and that interested parties did not 
ica has embarked at last on the safest and sanest program know till the agreement was announced just what changes 
of tariff-making that we have ever known. had been made in duties affecting the life blood of their 
In some respects the Canadian treaty will mark a businesses. ‘ ; 
milestone in the drive this generation has been making The answer to this is that the tariff-making Policy here- 
to work its way out of the economic depression. Histor- tofore has been in secret committees and lobbies with po- 
ians may some day say it was the turning point in an era litical influence as the true maker of tariff rates. 
of post-war nationalism which in the last decade reached Vv 
absurd proportions, and that finally the world entered in CAREFUL STUDY . The Department of State has 
1935 upon a different era in which the restoration of world just made a scientific and non- 
trade by the removal of artificial barriers became the par- HAS GONE INTO nase — 7 —— trade 
tanel matters. Experts from all agen- 
neces FRAMING PACT cies in the government familiar 
v with the tariff have been consulted. Interested companies 
AMERICA HAS Secretary Hull has steadfastly have had ten months in which to file their data and to in- 
maintained for the last twenty dicate why they thought a particular tariff rate should 
CHOSEN WISE sr oy the — wn = be changed or left alone. They knew all along America 
a Wee See Sen) was seeking to make a reciprocity agreement with Canada 
ALTERNATIVE schemes which restrict instead of and they knew that the aces not : reduce in some cases 
expand the total volume of trade intercourse. Mr. Hull or remove ell tariff duties in cthere. 
was balked at the London Economic Conference when It was, therefore, an open negotiation in the sense that 
the isolationist school of advisers back home had the ear all the facts could be laid before government authorities 
of the President. ; here and in Canada. But the final decision was the result 
But in fairness to Mr. Roosevelt it ought to be said that of the judgment of both goverrimetits as to what consti- 
when he refused to go on with the program at the London tuted a good compromise. 
Economic Conference he became convinced that mone- After all, when House or Senate committees in an at= 
tary instability at home had to be cured first. Now tempt to meet opposing viewpoints produce a compro- 
as we gradually approach stabilization of currencies it is mise or when the two houses through their joint con- 
wise statesmanship to tackle the tariff problem; other- ference committee work out an agreement, it is promptly 
wise devaluation or currency adjustments would merely recognized, as a rule, as being, legislatively speaking, the 
reflect the impulse to acquire or perpetuate tariff ad- best obtainable agreement under the circumstances. 
vantages. 7 
It will be recalled that Secretary Wallace in his famous So it is with the Canadian- 
pamphlet, “America _— Choose,” — nearly two SOUNDNESS IN ss american agreement. It repre- 
years ago, pointed out alternative courses for the United 
States to pursue. He charted the policy of a nation which NEW SYSTEM OF ret <li tooo 
restricts production to the level of its own domestic con- TARIFF-MAKING takes can be corrected by exper- 
sumption and foregoes foreign trade in its surpluses, and ience. But the Congress of the United States has dele- . 
he saw ahead more and more restriction, regimentation— gated to the President power to negotiate tariff agree- 
a rigid nationalism—if we allowed tariff walls to remain ments with other countries and there is every reason to 
unchanged. believe that this method, honestly administered, will be 
As for the other course, Mr. Wallace forecast the pain- far better than the process we have used in the past. 
ful process of adjustment that was necessary in order to Virtually all foreign governments have placed in the 
begin to buy from other nations so that they might build hands of the executive an absolute power to make tariff 
up purchasing power to absorb our surpluses. rates. The United States has not done this exactly but 
Today it may be said that America has chosen. She has made more flexible the American system by permit- 
has chosen the second course because it is the traditional ting the Executive to make tariff changes within certain 
way, the sound way, the sensible way to bring the nations limitations. 
of the world by the powerful example of American leader- The Supreme Court of the United States has upheld the 
ship to realize that if we are to live in the same world we delegation of tariff-making to the Executive, but there 
must trade with one another and not try to set up little probably will have to be a test case some day to determine 
units of alleged self-containment in every country on the how far the powers used in the Canadian agreement are 
face of the globe. within the specifications laid down by Congress. 
v The presumption, however, is that the Supreme Court, 
America is at the moment having upheld the flexible tariff acts of preceding admin- 
MUCH PROTEST more aware than two years ago istrations, will continue to uphold that precedent, though 
STIRRED UP BY _ of what the implications of regi- it is always a matter of some doubt as to whether a par- 
mentation may be. There is re- ticular item of administration conforms to the principle. 
ali sina sentment already at restrictions vV 
and limitations imposed wisely or unwisely by the New Canada is not only our neigh- 
Deal. The American people prefer an nn Hi market HAWLEY-SMOOT,,, but one of the best customers 
and an increased velocity of total transactions with greater ACT RESULTED for our goods. We buy only 
and greater freedom for individual genius rather than a IN TRADE WAR two-thirds of what we did in 1929 
scheme involving less and less volume of business, and and sell only two-thirds of what 
governmental control or domination of industry and agri- we used to export. 
culture as an inevitable consequence. When the Hawley-Smoot tariff law was passed in 1930 
The President, it will be contended, of course cannot its rates were so high that other nations retaliated with 
at once relax the government controls—at least he would higher rates. American companies unable to ship their 
doubtless insist, so far as agriculture is concerned, on a goods any more were compelled to build branch plants 
controlled economy until toreign consumption of our prod- in foreign countries. This meant that American work- 
ucts of the farm have once more been increased. He will ing men were thrown out of jobs and huge factories were 
be urged for this or that reason to maintain agricultural literally transported to other lands. 
adjustment control as a permanent policy. But it really The folly of that tariff experience will live for genera- 
ought to be a temporary and emergency policy only. tions to come as a deflationary move that helped bring on 
v v 
mmm Subscription Rates: One Year $0. Postage to Foreign Countries. Extra iii imiemnnmmnmmnnn Address The Unite 
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THE TURNING POINT 


President Roosevelt Has With Commendable Courage Consummated a Reciprocity Trade 
Agreement With Canada Which Will Give the World an Example of How to Abandon 
Economi¢ Nationalism—A New Way to Reduce Tariffs 


UU 
States News, 





the violent dip in the economic curve of 1931 and 1932 in 
the United States. President Hoover made the gravest 
mistake of his administration when he signed the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff law. Eminent economists signed a petition 
begging him not to do so. We have been paying for that 
blunder ever since. 

For a while it looked as if the Democrats, though elected 
on a platform which denounced the Hawley-Smoot law, 
were going to do nothing about it. Several Democrats in 
Congress went even further and used the excise tax 
method to proclaim virtual embargoes on foreign goods. 
The Democrats in Congress have in some iiistances made 
it more difficult to conduct foreign trade. 

Now, however, the leadership in the other direction has 
been asserted by Mr. Roosevelt. He is challenging the 
high protectionists in his own as well as in the Republican 
party. Also he has forced a supreme choice in the policies 
of his opposition. The Republican party cannot be all 
things to all people. It cannot defend all tariffs and at the 
same time win the agricultural west. The revolt against 
Republican tariff making dates back to the days of Sen- 
ator Dolliver in Iowa a quarter of a century ago. 


v 
The Republican chieftains of 


NO PARTISAN today cannot claim that reciproc- 
ISSUE INVOLVED ity is a Democratic fad. It was 


Mm MCRROCTyY: Streit a cpeem > 


James G. Blaine and later by Re- 
publican Presidents McKinley and Taft. For the truth is 
tariff policy is not now an issue between political parties. 
There is no longer any question but that protection is in 
itself a sound principle and that in the application of the 
principle we must distinguish between honest and dishon- 
est protection, between subsidies to the inefficient and a 
proper stimulus to home-developed industries. 

The consumer’s major interest in the tariff is that the 
housewife shall be able to buy at the lowest price. More- 
for-your-dollar was suggested on this page recently as a 
slogan for the reconstruction period in America. There 
is no better challenge to American industry than the 
urge which comes from fair competition with foreign 
producers. 

But the ascertainment of the facts is not easy and mis- 
takes will be made. Better that a few mistakes should 
occur and a start be made in tariff adjustment than that 
nations shall maintain the status quo in tariffs and quotas 
and thus keep world recovery from developing in natural 
ways. 

The new reciprocity trade agreement with Canada is in 
reality a beginning on the problem of reducing tariffs. 
Other nations will follow suit if the American experiment 
works out. Unfortunately the political disturbances in 
Europe and the Italo-Ethiopian war in particular will 
delay progress in that direction. At a moment when an 
economic blockade is being drawn up against Italy as the 
aggressor and violator of treaties the atmosphere is hardly 
conducive to reciprocal trade agreements. 

v 

So it is fortunate that on this 
continent an example of what 
President Roosevelt has rightly 


A MUTUALITY Presider It has righ 
r called the “good neighbor”’ policy 
OF INTEREST has been given to the world. 


This writer has frequently been critical of New Deal 
policies and will continue to be whenever governmental 
acts do not square with sound economics. Back in 1930, 
however, and again in 1931, in radio addresses over a 
nation-wide hook-up, I urged the reciprocity principle in 
foreign trade as an essential to a reconstruction policy 
after the 1929 debacle. 

Many of us who have been in favor of that approach to 
the problems of the depression will welcome the steps 
taken by the Roosevelt Administration. For the Can- 
adian-American treaty is the consummation of what 
has seemed at times to be a hopeless fight for a new 
attitude toward tariff making, an attitude that recognizes 
tariffs realistically as international and not unilateral and 
looks for reemployment and an increase in business vol- 
ume through acceptance of the principle of reciprocity 
and mutual interest in the economic intercourse of nations. 
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